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Sirs: 

In  accordance  with  a  requirement  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act  of  1978,  it  is  my  honor  to  submit 
this  U.S,  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  report  titled  “Fair  &  Equitable  Treatment:  A  Progress  Report  on 
Minority  Employment  in  the  Federal  Government.”  This  report  discusses  the  results  of  a  study  undertaken 
by  the  Board  to  determine  whether  minorities  and  nonminorities  have  equal  access  to  Federal  jobs  and,  once 
employed,  whether  they  are  treated  equitably. 

Our  research  suggests  that  the  status  of  minorities  in  the  Government  has  improved  markedly  since 
1978.  Overall  minority  employment  in  the  Federal  Civil  Service  now  exceeds  minority  participation  in  the 
civilian  labor  force,  and  promotion  rates  in  the  Government  are  generally  comparable  for  minorities  and 
nonminorities. 

The  Board’s  review  also  finds  that  there  are  still  measurable  differences  in  the  employment-related 
experiences  and  overall  career  advancement  of  minority  and  nonminority  Federal  employees.  Further,  not 
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experience.  We  believe  this  provides  evidence  that  subtle  race-  and  sex-based  biases  contmue  to  influence 
some  subjective  judgments  inherent  in  employment-related  decision  making. 

Finally,  our  research  also  identified  wide  variances  in  perceptions  between  minorities  and 
nonminorities  with  regard  to  how  minority  employees  are  treated  in  the  Government.  These  perceptual 
differences  contribute  to  feelings  among  both  minorities  and  nonminorities  that  they  are  being 
discriminated  against,  and  suggest  that  employees  from  each  group  have  great  difficulty  in  understanding 
or  accepting  the  others’  perspective. 

We  believe  you  will  find  this  report  useful  as  you  consider  issues  relevant  to  the  statutory  goals  of  a 
Federal  workforce  which  is  representative  of  “all  segments  of  society”  and  a  merit  system  which  selects 
and  advances  employees  solely  on  the  basis  of  their  relative  skills,  knowledge,  and  abilities. 
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Executive  Summary 


The  U.S.  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  (MSPB  or  the  Board)  has  responsibility  to 
report  periodically  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  on  whether  the  Federal  civil  ser¬ 
vice  is  operating  in  accord  with  statutory  merit  system  principles.  Among  those  prin¬ 
ciples  is  a  requirement  that  employees  and  applicants  for  employment  receive  fair  and 
equitable  treatment  without  regard  to  race,  color,  national  origin,  and  other  non-merit 
factors.  As  one  of  the  largest  employers  in  the  Nation,  with  responsibility  for  serving 
all  segments  of  society,  it  is  clearly  in  the  public  interest  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  treat  its  own  employees  in  a  fair  and  unbiased  manner.  In  that  context,  MSPB 
sought  to  determine  whether  minorities  and  nonminorities  have  equal  access  to  Fed¬ 
eral  jobs  and,  once  employed,  whether  they  are  treated  equitably.  This  report  presents 
the  findings  from  that  study. 


The  Civil  Service  Reform  Act  of  1978  (CSRA)  reaf¬ 
firms  that  merit  is  to  be  the  cornerstone  of  the 
Federal  civil  service.  Federal  employees  are  to  be 
selected  and  advanced  solely  on  the  basis  of  rela¬ 
tive  ability,  knowledge,  and  skills.  However, 
drawing  from  the  impetus  of  congressional  action 
in  1972  which  extended  coverage  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  to  Federal  employment,  the 
CSRA  also  articulates  a  concurrent  goal  of  a 
workforce  representative  of  ''all  segments  of  soci¬ 
ety."  In  other  words.  Federal  agencies  have  a  dual 
obligation  to  strive  for  a  representative  workforce 
and  to  do  so  in  a  manner  free  from  discrimination 
and  preferential  treatment.  The  challenge  facing 
the  Government  is  to  ensure  Federal  managers 
successfully  balance  the  need  to  meet  both  of 
these  statutory  objectives. 

Throughout  much  of  this  century,  instances  of 
discriminatory  employment  practices  had  a 
clearly  negative  impact  on  the  representation  and 
careers  of  minorities  in  the  Federal  workforce. 
Over  time,  a  number  of  major  efforts  were  made 


to  respond  to  that  situation.  A  review  of  current 
Federal  employment  statistics  reveals  that  since 
1978  the  status  of  minorities  has  improved  mark¬ 
edly.  In  fact,  current  overall  minority  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  Federal  Government  exceeds 
minority  participation  in  the  civilian  labor  force. 
Moreover,  in  administrative  occupations  and  at 
the  higher  grade  levels  in  professional  occupa¬ 
tions,  minorities  and  nonminorities  are  now  pro¬ 
moted  at  generally  equivalent  rates. 

While  recognizing  the  significant  progress  that 
has  been  made  regarding  minority  employment, 
the  Board's  review  also  finds  that  there  are  still 
measurable  differences  in  the  employment-re¬ 
lated  experiences  of  minority  and  nonminority 
Federal  employees.  For  example,  although  the 
differences  are  much  smaller  than  in  previous 
years,  minorities  have  not  advanced  as  far  in  their 
careers  as  nonminority  males  and  not  all  of  the 
differences  can  be  explained  by  differences  in 
education,  experience,  and  other  measurable 
merit-based  factors.  This  report  concludes  that 
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these  differences  in  treatment  are  due,  in  some 
measure  at  least,  to  the  influence  of  subtle  race- 
and  sex-based  biases  that  continue  to  influence 
subjective  judgments  on  employment-related 
matters. 

Finally,  although  the  study  found  no  evidence  of 
widespread,  intentional  discrimination,  survey 
responses  from  over  13,000  randomly  selected 
Federal  employees  identified  wide  differences  in 
perceptions  between  minorities  and 
nonminorities  with  regard  to  how  minority  em¬ 
ployees  are  treated  in  the  Government.  In  part, 
this  has  led  to  an  environment  in  which  signifi¬ 
cant  numbers  of  both  minority  and  nonminority 
employees  believe  they  are  the  victims  of  dis¬ 
crimination.  These  differences  in  perception  are 
so  large  that  they  suggest  that  many  minority  and 
nonminority  employees  have  great  difficulty  in 
understanding  or  accepting  the  others'  perspec¬ 
tive. 

The  Board's  recommendations  call  for  active  ef¬ 
forts  to  continue  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
to  achieve  a  representative  workforce  in  a  manner 
compatible  with  the  requirements  of  a  merit- 
based  civil  service  system;  continued  vigilance  for 
remaining  instances  of  employment  bias;  and  on¬ 
going  efforts  to  develop  the  best  tools  possible  for 
accurately  and  objectively  rating  applicants  and 
employees  on  job-related  characteristics. 

Findings 

■  Minorities  have  made  substantial  progress  in 
terms  of  gaining  access  to  Federal  civil  service 
jobs,  and  are  now  well  represented  in  most 
white-collar  job  categories. 

Based  on  the  civilian  labor  force  index  of  the 
U.S.  Census  Bureau  (required  for  comparative 


use  in  the  Federal  Government),  Hispanics  are 
the  only  minority  group  that  remains 
underrepresented  in  the  Federal  workforce  as  a 
whole,  primarily  in  technical,  clerical,  and 
blue-collar  jobs.  Asian  Pacific  Americans,  while 
employed  in  the  Federal  Government  at  a  rate 
roughly  equal  to  their  representation  in  the  ci¬ 
vilian  labor  force,  are  somewhat 
underrepresented  in  administrative  and  techni¬ 
cal  jobs.  (To  look  more  closely  at  the  reasons 
underlying  the  continued  underrepresentation 
of  Hispanics,  overall,  the  Board  is  preparing  a 
separate  report  focused  on  the  factors  affecting 
the  employment  of  Hispanics  in  the  Federal 
Government.) 

■  Minorities  are  not  evenly  distributed  across 
the  white-collar  workforce. 

Minorities  tend  to  be  concentrated  in  lower 
paying  occupations  or  in  the  lower  grades  of 
higher  paying  occupations.  While  the  average 
grade  of  minorities  (and  particularly  minority 
women)  has  increased  substantially  in  profes¬ 
sional  and  administrative  occupations  since 
1978,  minorities  (and  particularly  minority 
women)  are  still  at  lower  average  grades  than 
White  males  in  these  occupational  categories. 

While  the  progress  has  been  slow,  minorities 
have  increased  their  numbers  in  all  manage¬ 
ment  categories,  including  executive  jobs. 

The  proportion  of  Senior  Executive  Service  or 
equivalent  positions  held  by  minorities  in¬ 
creased  from  4.8  percent  to  11.5  percent  from 
1978  to  1995,  while  the  proportion  of  executive 
jobs  held  by  White  women  increased  from  2.7 
percent  to  14.6  percent.  At  the  same  time,  the 
proportion  of  these  jobs  held  by  White  men  de¬ 
creased  from  92.5  percent  to  73.9  percent. 
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■  Even  when  differences  in  education,  experi¬ 
ence,  and  other  advancement-related  factors 
are  statistically  controlled  for,  minorities  have 
lower  average  grades  than  White  men,  sug¬ 
gesting  that  the  careers  of  some  minorities 
have  been  hindered  by  their  race  or  national 
origin. 

The  average  grade  of  minorities  in  professional 
and  administrative  positions  is  lower  than  that 
of  White  men.  This  difference  can  only  partly 
be  explained  by  differences  in  education  and 
experience  levels  between  minorities  and 
White  men.  Moreover,  minority  women  are  ad¬ 
versely  affected  by  this  disparity  at  an  even 
higher  rate  than  are  minority  men. 

■  A  comparison  of  current  white-collar  promo¬ 
tion  rates  for  minorities  and  Whites  suggests 
that  minorities  are  not  now  subject  to  an 
across-the-board  disadvantage  (or  advantage) 
in  the  promotion  process,  although  some  ar¬ 
eas  of  difference  remain. 

Continuing  problem  areas  for  some  minorities 
are  promotions  at  trainee  and  developmental 
grade  levels  (i.e.,  below  grade  11)  in  profes¬ 
sional  occupations.  At  higher  grade  levels  in 
professional  occupations,  minorities  are  now 
promoted  at  rates  generally  equivalent  to  those 
of  nonminorities.  In  administrative  occupa¬ 
tions,  the  picture  is  somewhat  different  in  that, 
at  all  grade  levels,  most  minorities  are  pro¬ 
moted  at  rates  equivalent  to  White  employees. 
Contrary  to  the  view  of  many  of  our  survey 
participants,  minorities  do  not  have  an  advan¬ 
tage  over  Whites  in  terms  of  likelihood  of  be¬ 
ing  promoted  in  either  professional  or 
administrative  jobs. 
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■  In  professional  and  administrative  positions, 
minorities  receive,  on  average,  lower  perfor¬ 
mance  ratings  and  fewer  cash  awards  than 
nonminorities. 

Lower  performance  ratings  can  put  minorities 
at  a  disadvantage  during  a  reduction  in  force. 
Employee  motivation  and  trust  in  the  fairness 
of  the  appraisal  process  can  also  be  adversely 
affected  by  differences  in  ratings  and  awards 
that  they  believe  are  influenced  by  race  or  na¬ 
tional  origin. 

■  Survey  responses  further  indicate  that  mi¬ 
norities  are  not  provided  with  the  same  op¬ 
portunities  to  demonstrate  their  abilities  as 
nonminorities. 

Fewer  minority  employees  than  White  employ¬ 
ees  reported  that  they  have  the  opportunity  to 
serve  as  the  acting  supervisor  when  the  regular 
manager  is  away  for  a  short  period  of  time. 

■  Minorities  and  nonminorities  have  signifi¬ 
cantly  different  perceptions  about  the  degree 
to  which  discrimination  may  still  be  present 
in  the  workplace. 

Many  minority  employees  believe  they  are  not 
treated  fairly  or  equitably  in  the  Federal  civil 
service.  Substantial  numbers  of  minorities  re¬ 
port  that  they  are  subjected  to  discriminatory 
practices  in  the  Government's  workplace,  in 
both  blatant  and  subtle  ways.  In  contrast. 
Whites  generally  believe  that  discrimination  is 
minimal.  For  example,  while  55  percent  of  Afri¬ 
can  American  survey  respondents  believe  that 
African  Americans  are  subjected  to  "flagrant  or 
obviously  discriminatory  practices"  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  workplace,  only  4  percent  of  White  survey 
respondents  share  this  perspective. 
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■  Minorities  and  nonminorities  also  have  dif¬ 
ferent  perspectives  on  what  measures,  if  any, 
are  still  needed  to  achieve  a  more  diverse 
workforce. 

For  example,  minorities  and  nonminorities 
have  sharply  differing  points  of  view  about 
whether  managers  should  even  consider  the 
extent  of  minority  representation  in  a  work 
unit  when  selecting  from  among  equally  well- 
qualified  candidates  to  fill  a  vacancy. 

■  Substantial  numbers  of  Federal  employees 
lack  confidence  in  their  organization's  ability 
to  ensure  equal  employment  opportunity. 

This  lack  of  confidence,  along  with  perceptions 
of  discrimination  on  the  part  of  a  large  number 
of  Federal  employees,  has  an  adverse  impact 
on  motivation,  teamwork,  and  productivity. 
When  employee  frustration  and  distrust  are 
translated  into  protests  and  lawsuits,  further 
costs  to  the  Government  are  generated,  as  well 
as  potential  damage  to  its  credibility. 

Conclusions 

The  Federal  Government's  merit-based  employ¬ 
ment  system  has  worked  to  significantly  reduce 
incidences  of  obvious  bias  in  the  workplace.  Not¬ 
withstanding  these  successes,  measurable  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  career  advancement  opportunities 
experienced  by  minorities  and  nonminorities  in 
the  Federal  Government  are  still  evident.  More¬ 
over,  these  differences  cannot  be  fully  explained 
as  the  effect  of  merit-based  factors  such  as  differ¬ 
ences  in  experience  and  education.  In  some  mea¬ 
sure  at  least,  these  remaining  differences  can  be 
attributed  to  the  subjective  judgments  that  ulti¬ 
mately  come  into  play  whenever  decisions  are 


made  on  issues  such  as  employee  selections,  pro¬ 
motions,  and  performance  appraisals. 

While  the  exercise  of  judgment  is  an  integral  and 
necessary  part  of  the  management  process,  con¬ 
tinued  effort  must  be  exercised  to  minimize  the 
influence  of  bias  or  group  stereotyping,  even  if 
unintentional.  These  biases  can  create  an  unfair 
disadvantage  for  some  employees,  and  result  in 
perceptions  of  discrimination  among  both  minor¬ 
ity  and  nonminority  employees. 

Given  the  importance  of  the  Government's  role  in 
enforcing  equal  emplo5rment  opportunity  and  the 
potential  for  even  inaccurately  perceived  inequi¬ 
ties  in  the  treatment  of  employees  to  disrupt  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  teamwork,  it  is  essential  that  these 
issues  receive  ongoing  attention.  In  that  regard, 
MSPB  makes  the  following  recommendations: 

Recommendations 

1.  Agencies  should  conduct  their  own  analysis 
of  differences  in  promotion  rates,  perfor¬ 
mance  awards,  and  other  aspects  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  process. 

Because  our  findings  are  based  on  Govern¬ 
ment-wide  data,  our  study  did  not  identify 
greater  or  lesser  disparities  between  minorities 
and  nonminorities  that  may  exist  within  indi¬ 
vidual  agencies  and  departments.  After  careful 
review  of  the  relevant  facts,  each  department 
and  agency  should  disseminate  accurate  infor¬ 
mation  to  their  workforce  so  that  employees' 
perceptions  and  actions  can  be  based  more  on 
accurate  data  rather  than  on  rhetoric  or  mis¬ 
conceptions.  Where  there  are  differences  in 
group  outcomes  between  minorities  and 
nonminorities,  concerted  action  should  be 
taken  to  find  the  causes  and  address  them. 
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2,  Assessments  of  progress  toward  ensuring 
equal  employment  opportunity  should  in¬ 
clude  gathering  and  addressing  employee 
perceptions. 

A  regular  mechanism  should  be  institutional¬ 
ized  for  identifying  whether  employees  per¬ 
ceive  a  lack  of  equal  opportunity  or  unfair 
treatment.  Where  inaccurate  perceptions  are 
identified,  agencies  should  develop  programs 
to  remedy  the  problem.  In  addition  to  suggest¬ 
ing  areas  for  further  investigation,  such  assess¬ 
ment  devices  can  identify  areas  where  factual 
information  needs  to  be  provided  to  employees 
in  order  to  correct  misconceptions.  This  is  es¬ 
sential  for  maintaining  a  workforce  committed 
to  teamwork  and  high  productivity. 

3.  The  U.S.  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
(OPM)  and  Federal  agencies  should  continue 
to  work  toward  development  of  better  and 
more  "user  friendly"  tools  for  assessing  can¬ 
didates,  that  allow  supervisors  to  more  accu¬ 
rately  and  objectively  rate  candidates  on 
job-related  characteristics. 

Managers  should  be  made  aware  of  the  poten¬ 
tial  for  unconscious  bias  in  employee  selection, 
appraisal,  and  reward  determinations  and 
alerted  to  the  need  to  critically  examine  their 
decisions  before  finalizing  them.  Improving  the 
effectiveness  of  evaluation  tools  and  providing 
supervisors  and  employees  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  limitations  of  these  tools  should 
help  reduce  the  incidence  and  perception  of 
bias  in  the  system.  OPM  should  form  a  part¬ 
nership  with  agencies  in  order  to  share  the 
costs  of  developing  more  effective  evaluation 
tools  and  training  programs. 


4.  When  choosing  from  among  equally  quali¬ 
fied  candidates  for  new  hires  or  promotions, 
agencies  and  selecting  officials  should  ac¬ 
tively  pursue  the  concurrent  goals  of  the 
statutory  merit  system  principles  which  call 
for:  a)  selection  and  advancement  based 
solely  on  relative  ability,  knowledge,  and 
skills  combined  with  b)  efforts  to  achieve  a 
"workforce  from  all  segments  of  society. 

In  order  to  achieve  a  representative  workforce 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  merit  principles, 
extra  efforts  may  be  needed  to  ensure  that 
members  of  all  segments  of  society  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  applicant  pools  when  vacancies  oc¬ 
cur.  Agency  human  resources  management 
staffs  should  work  with  selecting  officials  to  ex¬ 
pand  recruitment  efforts  as  broadly  as  possible 
to  ensure  that  highly  qualified  candidates  from 
all  segments  of  society  across  the  nation  are 
aware  of  open  positions  and  are  encouraged  to 
apply. 

5.  Supervisors  should  understand  and  be  able 
to  clearly  articulate  to  employees  the  criteria 
for  evaluating  employees  for  appraisals  and 
awards  and  candidates  for  vacancies  and  pro¬ 
motion  opportunities. 

Supervisors  should  also  provide  appropriate 
information  about  the  qualifications  of  those 
who  were  selected,  promoted,  or  rewarded  to 
others  in  the  work  unit  to  help  those  other  em¬ 
ployees  understand  the  basis  for  the  manager's 
decisions. 
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There  are  currently  over  1.7  million  full-time,  per¬ 
manent,  civilian  employees  in  the  Federal 
workforce.  For  the  last  two  decades,  it  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  achieve  a  civil 
service  that  is  representative  of  the  citizenry  in 
terms  of  race,  national  origin,  and  sex.  Indeed, 
considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  recruit¬ 
ing  women  and  minorities  into  Federal  employ¬ 
ment;  both  groups  now  make  up  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  Government's  workforce  than 
ever  before.  However,  it  is  less  clear  whether  mi¬ 
norities  and  women  have  realized  full  equality  of 
opportunity  within  the  Government.  In  a  1992 
report,  the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  found 
evidence  that  women  continue  to  encounter  barri¬ 
ers  to  advancement  unrelated  to  their  qualifica¬ 
tions.^  The  primary  questions  addressed  by  the 
present  report  are  whether  minorities  face  similar 
disparities  in  Federal  Government  employment 
opportunities,  whether  aspects  of  employment 
such  as  awards  and  important  assignments  are 


equitably  distributed,  and  the  extent  to  which 
employees  are  confident  that  they  are  working  in 
an  environment  free  of  discrimination. 

Background 

Reasons  to  be  concerned  about  whether  minori¬ 
ties  enjoy  equal  employment  opportunity  within 
the  Federal  workforce  include  the  dearth  of  mi¬ 
norities  in  senior  level  positions^  and  ongoing 
protests  and  lawsuits  alleging  disparate  treat¬ 
ment.^  Moreover,  in  response  to  a 
Governmentwide  survey  administered  by  the 
Board  in  1992,  34  percent  of  African  Americans, 

30  percent  of  Asian  Pacific  Americans,  19  percent 
of  Hispanics,  and  11  percent  of  Native  Americans 
said  that  they  believed  they  had  been  denied  a 
job,  promotion,  or  job  benefit  because  of  unlawful 
discrimination  based  on  race.^  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  while  the  Federal  Government  is  now 


^  U.S.  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  "A  Question  of  Equity:  Women  and  the  Glass  Ceiling  in  the  Federal  Government,"  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC,  October  1992. 

^  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office,  "Federal  Workforce:  Continuing  Need  for  Federal  Affirmative  Employment,"  GAO/GGD-92- 
27BR,  Washington,  DC,  November  1991. 

^  See,  for  example,  Leigh  Rivenbark,  "Black  workers  bash  Commerce  for  bias,"  Federal  Times,  June  13,  1994;  Leigh  Rivenbark,  "His¬ 
panic  FBI  agents  claim  bias  continues,"  Federal  Times,  Feb.  6, 1995;  Christy  Harris,  "Black  agents'  suit  could  grow,"  Federal  Times, 
Aug.  8, 1994;  Veronica  Jennings,  "Blacks  describe  how  bias  hurt  their  careers  at  NIH,"  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  10, 1993. 

^  U.S.  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  "Working  for  America:  An  Update,"  Washington,  DC,  July  1994. 
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committed  to  providing  a  workplace  where  equal 
employment  opportunity  (EEO)  is  valued,  his¬ 
torically  it  has  not  always  been  a  leader  in  the 
employment  of  minorities.®  It  was  only  with  the 
passage  of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Act  of  1972  that  Federal  workers  received  explicit 
statutory  protection  against  discrimination. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  particularly  concerned 
with  eradicating  barriers  to  equal  opportunity. 
One  of  these  is  that  the  Government  is  the 
Nation's  largest  employer  and  enforcer  of  laws. 
As  such,  it  has  a  special  responsibility  to  ensure 
that  its  own  house  is  in  order  with  respect  to 
EEO.  As  one  author  noted: 

*  *  *  [Cheat  changes  in  a  wide  arena  are  insti¬ 
gated  by  small  alterations  in  governmental  per¬ 
sonnel  policy.  The  symbolic  role  of  public 
position  should  not  be  overlooked.  In  seeking  to 
implement  the  goal  of  greater  equality  in  society 
generally  government  has  a  special  responsibility 
to  come  to  others  with  clean  hands.  If  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  prejudice  cannot  be  achieved  in  the 
public  bureaucracy  it  is  unlikely  that  it  will  be 
achieved  anywhere.^ 

The  Board  has  previously  noted  that  because  of 
its  leadership  role,  the  Government's  employ¬ 
ment  practices  have  consequences  which  extend 


beyond  the  emplojmient  arena. ^  Recently,  the  bi¬ 
partisan  Federal  Glass  Ceiling  Commission, 
created  by  Congress  to  study  barriers  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  women  and  minorities  in  corporate 
hierarchies,  echoed  this  recommendation,  empha¬ 
sizing  the  leadership  role  Government  must  take 
in  the  quest  to  make  equal  opportunity  a  reality 
for  minorities  and  women.®  Given  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor's  role  in  ensuring  nondiscrimina¬ 
tion  in  private  sector  employment,  the  Justice 
Department's  role  in  protecting  civil  rights,  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development's  role  in  enforcing  fair  housing 
laws,  it  is  imperative  that  the  Government  ensure 
that  its  own  workforce  is  diverse  and  free  from 
discriminatory  practices. 

Another  reason  the  Government  should  be  espe¬ 
cially  concerned  with  EEO  is  that  there  is  particu¬ 
lar  value  in  having  a  Federal  workforce  that 
mirrors  the  population  in  terms  of  race/ national 
origin  (RNO)  and  sex.  The  importance  of  this  con¬ 
cept  gained  official  recognition  when  Congress 
passed  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act  of  1978, 
which  stated  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  achieve  a  "Federal  work  force  reflective 
of  the  Nation's  diversity."  The  act  also  called  for 
eliminating  the  underrepresentation  of  women 
and  minorities  in  all  occupations  and  grade 
levels.® 


5  For  an  overview,  see  David  Rosenbloom,  "Federal  Equal  Employment  Opportunity,"  Praeger,  New  York,  1977. 

‘  Samuel  Krislov,  "The  Negro  in  Federal  Employment,"  University  of  Minnesota  Press,  Minneapolis,  1967,  p.  5. 

’’  U.S.  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  "Balancing  Work  Responsibilities  and  Family  Needs:  The  Federal  Civil  Service  Response, 
Washington,  DC,  November  1991. 

®  Federal  Glass  Ceiling  Commission,  "A  Solid  Investment:  Making  Full  Use  of  the  Nation's  Human  Capital,"  Washington,  DC,  No¬ 
vember  1995. 

9  5  U.S.C.  §7201. 
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A  Federal  civil  service  that  mirrors  the  population 

has  a  variety  of  benefits  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Among  them  are  the  following: 

•  A  diverse  civil  service  serves  as  a  funnel  for  di¬ 
vergent  points  of  view  and  is  more  likely  to 
have  diverse  skills  and  talents,  making  it  better 
able  to  deal  with  the  wide  variety  of  problems 
that  exist.  Housing  policies,  for  example,  that 
have  been  developed  based  on  the  insights  and 
experiences  of  a  diverse  group  of  individuals 
are  likely  to  better  serve  the  needs  of  diverse 
communities  than  those  developed  by  people 
who  share  a  common  background. 

•  A  diverse  civil  service  helps  ensure  that  social 
responsibility  is  shared,  leading  to  a  greater  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  governmental  policies.  When 
women  and  minorities  can  see  that  their  per¬ 
spectives  have  been  included  in  developing 
health  care  policies,  for  example,  they  can  have 
greater  confidence  that  those  policies  will  re¬ 
flect  their  particular  health  care  concerns. 

•  A  representative  Federal  workforce  has  a  posi¬ 
tive  impact  on  social  conduct  and  future  be¬ 
havior  in  society  as  a  whole.  If  a  particular 
racial  or  national  origin  group  doesn't  see  its 
members  represented  among  Federal  employ¬ 
ees,  its  youth  may  see  no  point  in  investing  fi¬ 
nancially  or  psychically  in  education  or  in 
gaining  other  prerequisites  for  Federal  jobs, 
and  thus  a  cycle  of  exclusion  is  perpetuated. 
Conscious  efforts  to  achieve  a  representative 
workforce  can  help  to  break  this  self-generat¬ 
ing  cycle  in  which  minority  youth  are  signaled 
a  lack  of  opportunity  and,  in  turn,  become  re¬ 
luctant  to  test  the  reality  of  the  situation. 


Of  course,  for  these  benefits  to  be  realized,  the 
Federal  Government  must  not  only  include  mem¬ 
bers  of  each  racial  and  national  origin  group 
within  its  ranks,  but  also  ensure  that  all  those  em¬ 
ployees  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  advance 
and  to  be  treated  equitably  in  all  other  aspects  of 
employment.  These  issues  are  of  particular  con¬ 
cern  to  the  Board  because  they  are  found  in  the 
statutory  merit  principles  which  the  Board  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  overseeing.  Included  among  those 
principles  are  the  following^®: 

•  Recruitment  should  be  from  appropriate 
sources  in  an  endeavor  to  achieve  a  workforce 
from  all  segments  of  society,  and  selection  and 
advancement  should  be  determined  solely  on 
the  basis  of  relative  ability,  knowledge,  and 
skills,  after  fair  and  open  competition  which 
assures  that  all  receive  equal  opportunity. 

•  All  employees  and  applicants  for  employment 
should  receive  fair  and  equitable  treatment  in 
all  aspects  of  personnel  management  without 
regard  to  political  affiliation,  race,  color,  reli¬ 
gion,  national  origin,  sex,  marital  status,  age,  or 
handicapping  condition,  and  with  proper  re¬ 
gard  for  their  privacy  and  constitutional  rights. 

Issues  To  Be  Examined 

Although  this  report  is  concerned  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  question  of  minority  employment  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  we  focus  on  several  specific 
issues.  The  first  of  these  is  the  question  of  minor¬ 
ity  representation  in  the  Federal  workforce,  an  is¬ 
sue  we  examine  within  the  context  of  certain  U.S. 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 


5  U.S.C.  §2301  (b)(1)  and  §2301  (b)(2). 
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(EEOC)  requirements.  Specifically,  the  EEOC  re¬ 
quires  Federal  agencies  to  compare  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  minorities  (and  women)  in  their 
workforces  to  decennial  census  data  regarding 
the  employment  of  minorities  and  women  in  the 
nationwide  civilian  labor  force  (CLF).  If  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  minorities  in  the  Government  is  lower 
than  the  proportion  of  minorities  in  the  CLF,  it 
would  suggest  that  there  are  barriers  to  the  hiring 
of  minorities  into  the  Federal  workforce.  After 
making  such  a  comparison  on  a  Governmentwide 
basis,  we  focus  on  the  equally  important  question 
of  whether  minorities  are  well  represented  not 
only  in  all  parts  of  the  Government  but  in  all 
types  of  jobs,  and  in  the  highest,  most  influential 
positions. 

A  second  major  issue  we  address  is  whether  ca¬ 
reer  advancement  patterns  differ  among  employ¬ 
ees  from  different  race  or  national  origin  groups 
and,  if  so,  the  possible  reasons  for  these 
differences. 

Because  certain  other  issues  are  also  important  in¬ 
dicators  of  equal  employment  opportunity,  we  ex¬ 
amine  them  as  well.  For  example,  do  minorities 
receive  job  assignments  or  awards  at  rates  compa¬ 
rable  to  nonminorities? 

Finally,  we  analyze  the  views  of  minorities  and 
nonminorities  concerning  the  Government's  em¬ 
ployment  policies.  Regardless  of  the  actual  exist¬ 
ence  of  unfair  treatment  for  any  Federal 
employee,  perceptions  of  inequity  are  certainly 
also  a  cause  for  concern.  Such  perceptions  can 
have  a  detrimental  impact  on  the  morale  and  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  all  employees,  as  well  as  an  adverse 
effect  on  Federal  mission  accomplishment.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  impact,  it  is  important  to  better  un¬ 
derstand  the  causes  of  perceptions  of  unfair 


treatment  and  to  identify  possible  corrective  mea¬ 
sures  which  might  address  the  underlying  factors 
contributing  to  them. 

Methodology 

In  order  to  understand  whether  members  of  the 
various  racial  groups  have  equal  access  to  Federal 
jobs  and  whether  they  are  treated  equitably  in 
those  jobs,  we  collected  information  bearing  on 
these  issues  from  a  variety  of  perspectives.  In 
some  ways  this  study  builds  on  a  previous  Board 
study"  which  identified  some  of  the  major  factors 
that  account  for  the  successful  advancement  of 
employees  in  Federal  agencies.  That  study  identi¬ 
fied  differences  in  qualifications  as  well  as  subtle 
biases  that  lead  to  disparate  rates  of  career  ad¬ 
vancement  between  men  and  women.  Following 
that  design,  the  present  study  examines  the  career 
advancement  and  employment  status  in  general, 
of  groups  of  various  races  and  national  origins  by 
collecting  information  from  numerous  sources. 
These  sources  were: 

•  The  Central  Personnel  Data  File  (CPDF).  The 

CPDF  is  a  computerized  data  bank  maintained 
by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management.  This 
data  bank  contains  information  on  all  current 
civilian  Federal  employees,  except  employees 
in  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  and  in  selected  agen¬ 
cies  exempt  from  reporting  employee  informa¬ 
tion  (e.g.,  intelligence  agencies).  From  the 
CPDF,  we  obtained  information  concerning 
promotion  rates,  cash  awards,  performance  rat¬ 
ings,  and  the  supervisory /managerial  status  of 
1.7  million  permanent,  full-time.  Federal  civil¬ 
ian  employees.  This  information  was  broken 
down  by  various  demographic  factors,  such  as 
race/national  origin,  sex,  grade,  job  series,  and 
employing  agency. 


"  U.S.  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  "A  Question  of  Equity"  (full  citation  is  in  footnote  1), 
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We  examined  these  data  by  looking  at  (1) 
"snapshots"  of  employees  at  two  different 
times  (1978  and  1995)  to  see  how  their  distribu¬ 
tion  by  occupational  category  and  grade  might 
have  changed,  and  (2)  promotion  rates  for  vari¬ 
ous  RNO  groups  over  a  17-year  period  to  ex¬ 
amine  trends  over  time. 

•  Survey  of  Federal  Employees.  We  mailed  a 
survey  questionnaire  to  a  representative,  strati¬ 
fied,  random  sample  of  blue-collar  and  white- 
collar  full-time,  executive  branch  civilian 
employees.  Of  the  21,935  surveys  delivered  to 
employees,  13,328  were  returned,  for  a  61-per¬ 
cent  response  rate.  The  survey,  a  copy  of  which 
is  shown  in  appendix  1,  asked  employees  ques¬ 
tions  about  their  career  advancement  and  other 
work-related  experiences  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  their  perceptions  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  different  minority  groups  in  Federal 
service. 

•  Input  From  Other  Knowledgeable  Individu¬ 
als  and  Groups.  We  collected  information  in 
writing  and  in  focus  groups  from  directors  of 
equal  employment  opportunity  or  their  desig¬ 
nees  at  the  22  largest  Federal  departments  and 
agencies.  We  also  held  discussions  with  offi¬ 
cials  from  other  Government  organizations, 
such  as  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior's  Bureau  of  Indian  Af¬ 
fairs,  and  OPM.  Our  contacts  also  included 
representatives  from  numerous  minority  inter¬ 
est  groups  such  as  Blacks  in  Government,  the 
National  Association  of  Hispanic  Federal  Ex¬ 


ecutives,  National  IMAGE,  and  the  Federal 
Asian  Pacific  American  Council,  and  other 
knowledgeable  private  individuals. 

•  Related  Published  Research.  We  also  con¬ 
ducted  an  extensive  search  of  academic  litera¬ 
ture  for  relevant  studies  addressing  equal 
employment  opportunity  issues.  The  informa¬ 
tion  collected  was  used  to  supplement  findings 
from  our  other  data  sources. 

Definitions  of  Minority  Groups 

In  this  report,  we  discuss  employees  as  members 

of  the  five  major  race/ national  origin  groups  de¬ 
fined  below’^: 

•  African  American  (Not  of  Hispanic  Origin)  in¬ 
cludes  all  persons  having  origins  in  any  of  the 
Black  racial  groups  of  Africa; 

•  Asian  Pacific  American  includes  all  persons 
having  origins  in  any  of  the  original  peoples  of 
the  Far  East,  Southeast  Asia,  the  Indian  Sub¬ 
continent,  or  the  Pacific  Islands.  This  area  in¬ 
cludes,  for  example,  China,  Japan,  Korea,  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  Samoa; 

•  Hispanic  includes  all  persons  of  Mexican, 
Puerto  Rican,  Cuban,  Central  or  South  Ameri¬ 
can,  or  other  Spanish  culture  or  origin,  regard¬ 
less  of  race; 

•  Native  American  includes  all  persons  having 
origins  in  any  of  the  original  peoples  of  North 


Personnel  records  in  the  CPDF  include  a  code  for  the  race/national  origin  of  an  employee,  which  is  typically  self-reported  by  that 
employee.  Similarly,  employees  self-reported  their  race/ national  origin  to  us  in  our  survey  questionnaire.  All  analyses  in  this  report  are 
based  on  such  self-reported  identification.  (Survey  responses  also  included  an  "Other'^  category,  the  results  of  which  are  not  separately 
described  in  this  report.) 
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America  who  maintain  cultural  identification 
through  tribal  affiliation  or  community  recog¬ 
nition;  and 

•  White  (Not  of  Hispanic  Origin)  includes  all 
persons  having  origins  in  any  of  the  original 
peoples  of  Europe,  North  Africa,  or  the  Middle 
EasO^ 

We  recognize  that  there  can  be  important  sub¬ 
group  differences  within  minority  groups  as  well 
as  among  them.  For  example,  American  Hispan- 
ics  trace  their  origins  to  different  continents  and 
many  different  countries.  While  many  share  a 
common  language,  there  are  also  important  cul¬ 
tural  differences  among  these  groups.  Addition¬ 


ally,  within  each  Hispanic  national  origin  group, 
there  are  also  people  from  different  racial  groups, 
including  Black,  White,  and  multiracial. 

That  being  the  case,  it  normally  is  best  not  to  gen¬ 
eralize  about  members  of  any  group  of  employ¬ 
ees.  However,  recognizing  that  some  compromise 
is  necessary  in  order  to  study  the  issue,  we  chose 
to  adhere  to  the  five  major  categories  listed 
above.  Furthermore,  when  analyses  of  the  survey 
responses  or  CEDE  data  indicated  no  substantial 
differences  among  minority  groups,  we  collapsed 
the  various  groups  into  an  overall  "minority"  cat¬ 
egory  for  brevity  of  presentation  or  whenever  re¬ 
quired  by  sample  size  for  reliable  analysis. 


“  This  report  uses  slightly  different  labels  for  minority  groups  than  those  traditionally  used  in  Federal  Government  reports.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  we  use  the  term  African  American,  rather  than  Black,  and  Native  American  rather  than  American  Indian.  Notwithstanding 
these  different  labels,  the  groups  described  in  this  report  represent  the  categories  specified  by  guidelines  set  by  the  Office  of  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Budget  (OMB).  OMB  is  currently  considering  the  possibility  of  changes  to  its  categorizations,  and  has  held  public  hearings 
on  the  subject  of  "Race  and  Ethnic  Standards  for  Federal  Statistics  and  Administrative  Reporting."  However,  since  such  changes  have 
not  taken  effect,  this  report  is  based  on  OMB's  existing  categories. 
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Minority  Access  to  Federal  Jobs 

Our  study  was  concerned  with  numerous  issues 
relating  to  the  employment  of  minorities  in  the 
Federal  workforce.  The  first  issue  we  investigated 
was  whether  minorities  are  given  an  equal  chance 
of  obtaining  employment  with  the  Government. 
The  next  important  questions  were  whether  mi¬ 
nority  group  members  who  do  enter  the  Federal 
workforce  are  treated  in  the  same  ways  as 
nonminority  employees,  both  in  terms  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement  and  recognition  for  supe¬ 
rior  performance. 

To  answer  the  first  question  we  reviewed  OPM 
data  concerning  approximately  1.7  million  full¬ 
time,  permanent  employees  working  in  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
through  March  1995.  This  total  includes  about 
300,000  African  Americans,  64,300  Asian  Pacific 
Americans,  98,000  Hispanics,  and  30,200  Native 
Americans.  To  learn  whether  these  data  mean 


that  minorities  hold  jobs  in  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  in  numbers  proportional  to  their  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  national  labor  market,  we  compared 
the  presence  of  minorities  in  the  Federal 
workforce  with  data  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  on  minorities  in  the  civilian  labor  force.^^ 

Using  this  type  of  comparison,  we  find  that  most 
minorities  are  generally  well  represented  in  the 
Federal  workforce.  In  fact,  overall  minority  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  Federal  Government  exceeds  mi¬ 
nority  participation  in  the  civilian  labor  force  (29 
percent  compared  to  24.6  percent).  This  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  figure  1,  which  depicts  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  each  minority  group  in  the  Federal 
workforce  compared  to  the  information  obtained 
from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

As  can  be  seen  in  figure  1,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  actually  employs  a  higher  percentage  of  Af¬ 
rican  Americans  and  Native  Americans  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  Asian  Pacific  Americans  than  are 


The  information  on  overall  minority  participation  in  the  civilian  labor  force  is  based  on  information  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics'  Civilian  Population  Survey  as  of  September  1994.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  although  the  Government  is  re¬ 
quired  to  use  information  about  the  Civilian  Labor  Force  (CLF)  obtained  from  the  Census  Bureau  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  mi¬ 
norities  are  well  represented  in  the  Federal  workforce,  there  is  at  least  one  potential  problem  which  may  limit  the  utility  of  this 
standard  for  making  valid  comparisons.  As  it  is  currently  defined,  the  CLF  includes  persons  employed  (or  seeking  employment)  in  the 
United  States,  irrespective  of  their  citizenship,  while  positions  in  the  Federal  civil  service  can  only  be  filled  by  U.S.  citizens  (except  un¬ 
der  very  rare  circumstances).  Because  of  this  citizenship  restriction,  comparisons  between  the  CLF  and  the  Federal  workforce  may  be 
misleading  for  minority  groups  with  disproportionately  large  numbers  of  non-U.S.  citizens  among  their  members. 
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Figure  1. 

Comparison  of  Minority  Employees  in 
Civilian  and  Federal  Workforces, 
by  Race/National  Origin 


underrepresented  in  the  Federal  workforce.  To 
look  more  closely  at  the  issue  of  the  reasons  be¬ 
hind  the  underrepresentation  of  Hispanics  in  the 
Federal  workforce,  the  Board  is  undertaking  a 
separate  study  of  the  factors  affecting  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  Hispanics  in  the  Federal  Government. 


Percent 


/' 


Race/National  Origin 


Note:  Data  are  for  full-time  permanent  employees  and  in¬ 
clude  both  blue-  and  white-collar  employees.  Civilian  data 
are  as  of  September  1994,  and  Federal  data  are  as  of  March 
1995. 


Sources:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  CPS  data,  September 
1994,  as  reported  in  OPM^s  Annual  Report  to  Congress  on 
the  Federal  Equal  Opportunity  Recruitment  Program,  CE- 
104,  April  1995;  and  OPM's  Central  Personnel  Data  File, 
March  1995. 


found  employed  in  all  of  the  national  workforce 
in  the  1994  Civilian  Population  Survey  (CPS). 
Hispanics,  however,  are  somewhat 


Distribution  of  Minorities  by 
Occupational  Category 

Although  the  information  just  discussed  shows 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  been  successful 
in  employing  at  least  a  proportionate  share  of  mi¬ 
norities  overall,  it  is  important  to  also  determine 
whether  the  Government  has  done  as  good  a  job 
of  employing  minorities  in  all  types  of  jobs.  Mi¬ 
norities  may,  for  example,  be  employed  in  clerical 
and  technical  jobs  and  not  be  adequately  repre¬ 
sented  in  professional  and  administrative  jobs. 
The  distinction  between  these  categories  is  sig¬ 
nificant  because  jobs  in  the  administrative  and 
professional  categories  typically  provide  much 
greater  opportunity  for  employees  to  advance  to 
higher  graded,  more  responsible  positions  than 
do  clerical  and  technical  jobs. 

Figure  2  shows  the  representation  of  minorities 
and  nonminorities  by  "PATCO"  category  (PATCO 
is  the  OPM  acronym  for  the  different  categories  of 
white-collar  jobs;  i.e..  Professional,  Administra¬ 
tive,  Technical,  Clerical,  and  Other)  within  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  civilian  labor  force.^® 
As  can  be  seen  in  this  figure,  African  Americans 
hold  slightly  more  than  their  proportionate  share 
of  professional  and  administrative  jobs,  but,  rela- 


These  categories  are  based  on  a  system  devised  by  OPM  for  grouping  together  similar  types  of  jobs,  based  on  the  skills, 
knowledges,  and  abilities  that  the  jobs  require.  In  this  report,  jobs  falling  in  the  "Other"  category  are  not  included  in  our  data  or  dis¬ 
cussed. 
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Figure  2. 

Comparison  of  Civilian  and  Federal  Workforces, 
by  PATCO  Category  and  Race/National  Origin 


Percent 


Race/National  Origin 

Technical 


79.0 


Percent 


Clerical 


11 A 


Source:  EEOC's  Annual  Report  on  the  Employment  of  Minorities,  Women,  and  People  With  Disabilities  in  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  FY  1991,  for  1990  CLF  data,  and  OPM's  Central  Personnel  Data  File,  March  1995. 
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tive  to  the  CLF,  more  than  twice  as  many  jobs  in 
the  technical  and  clerical  categories.'^ 

As  figure  2  also  demonstrates,  Asian  Pacific 
Americans  and  Hispanics  are  found  in  profes¬ 
sional  jobs  in  the  Federal  workforce  at  rates  simi¬ 
lar  or  even  slightly  above  their  representation  in 
the  civilian  labor  force  in  1990.  Asian  Pacific 
Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  appear  to  be 
slightly  underrepresented  in  administrative  and 
technical  positions,  while  Hispanics  appear  to  be 
underrepresented  in  technical  and  clerical  jobs. 
Although  not  seen  in  this  figure,  Hispanics  are 
also  the  only  minority  group  underrepresented  in 
blue-collar  jobs  (Hispanics  hold  about  10.2  per¬ 
cent  of  the  blue-collar  jobs  in  the  CLF  but  only  7.7 
percent  of  the  blue-collar  jobs  in  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment).  Native  Americans  seem  to  be  well  rep¬ 
resented  in  all  job  categories. 

These  findings  suggest  that,  in  general,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  successful  in  recruiting  quali¬ 
fied  people  from  most  minority  groups  for  most 
occupations,  including  the  jobs  that  provide  the 
potential  for  advancement  to  the  highest  level 
jobs  in  the  Government.  Saying  this,  however, 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  Government 
has  done  an  adequate  job  of  recruiting  minorities 
in  all  types  of  jobs  at  all  geographical  locations. 
There  may  be  some  types  of  jobs  for  which  the 
Government  has  not  been  successful  in  hiring  ad¬ 
equate  numbers  of  minorities.  Similarly,  there 
may  be  some  locations  where  the  Government's 


employment  of  minorities  is  out  of  balance  with 
the  local  labor  force.  For  example,  the  local  labor 
force  in  California  may  contain  a  higher  percent¬ 
age  of  Asian  Pacific  Americans  than  are  employed 
in  the  Federal  workforce  in  that  area.  Addition¬ 
ally,  as  the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  has 
pointed  out  in  a  study  of  the  employment  of  mi¬ 
norities  in  the  Government,  there  are  wide  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  rates  of  employment  of  minorities 
across  Federal  agencies.'^  Thus,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Government  is  providing  adequate  ac¬ 
cess  for  minorities  to  Federal  jobs  in  general, 
there  are  occupations  and  locations  where  minori¬ 
ties  remain  underrepresented. 

Distribution  of  Minorities  by  Grade 
Level 

While  minorities  seem  to  be  well  represented  in 
the  Federal  workforce  in  most  job  categories 
(with  the  exception  of  Asian  Pacific  Americans 
and  Hispanics  in  some  types  of  jobs),  an  equally 
important  issue  is  whether  minorities  are  as  well 
represented  within  the  various  grade  levels  that 
make  up  the  hierarchy  of  jobs  within  the  civil  ser¬ 
vice.  Table  1  shows  the  percentage  of  minorities 
and  nonminorities  holding  jobs  in  each  of  several 
white-collar  grade  level  groupings. 

As  can  clearly  be  seen  in  table  1,  African  Ameri¬ 
cans,  Hispanics,  and  Native  Americans  tend  to  be 


The  information  concerning  minority  participation  in  the  civilian  workforce  by  job  category  is  based  on  information  obtained 
through  the  1990  census.  In  contrast,  the  information  about  minorities  in  the  Federal  workforce  discussed  in  this  report  is  based  on 
Federal  employment  as  of  the  end  of  March  1995.  Since  almost  5  years  passed  between  the  collection  of  these  two  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion,  all  comparisons  based  on  job  category  should  be  viewed  as  somewhat  limited.  This  may  be  especially  true  for  Hispanics  and 
Asian  Pacific  Americans,  who,  because  of  immigration,  have  been  increasing  their  participation  in  the  national  labor  force  at  faster 
than  average  rates. 

U.S.  General  Accounting  Office,  "The  Changing  Workforce:  Demographic  Issues  Facing  the  Federal  Government,"  GAO/GGD- 
92-38,  Washington,  DC,  March  1992. 
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Table  1. 

Distribution  of  RNO  Groups  in  the 
Federal  Workforce  by  Grade,  March  1995 

Race/National  Origin 
(Percent) 


Grade 

African 

American 

Asian 

Pacific 

American 

Hispanic 

Native 

American 

White 

GSl-5 

29 

17 

22 

32 

13 

GS  6-10 

39 

26 

36 

35 

28 

GS  11-12 

22 

36 

29 

23 

33 

GS  13-15 

10 

22 

13 

11 

25 

SES 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.6 

Note:  Percentages  in  columns  may  not  equal  100  percent  ciue  to  rotmding. 
Source:  OPM's  Central  Personnel  Data  File,  March  1995. 


concentrated  in  the  lower  grades.^®  Whites  and 
Asian  Pacific  Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  tend 
to  be  found  more  frequently  in  higher  graded 
jobs.  Specifically,  approximately  two-thirds  of  Af¬ 
rican  Americans,  Hispanics,  and  Native  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  employed  in  GS  grades  1-10,  while  only 
about  40  percent  of  Asian  Pacific  Americans  and 
Whites  are  in  jobs  at  these  grade  levels.  Similarly, 
Whites  and  Asian  Pacific  Americans  are  twice  as 
likely  to  be  employed  at  grades  13, 14,  and  15  as 
are  members  of  other  minority  groups. 

Differences  in  the  distribution  of  minorities  and 
nonminorities  by  grade  level  can  also  be  seen  by 
comparing  the  average  grade  of  full-time,  perma¬ 
nent  employees  in  each  RNO  group.  As  would  be 


expected  given  the  information  presented  in  table 
1,  Whites  (10.43)  and  Asian  Pacific  Americans 
(10.49)  have  the  highest  average  grades.  The  aver¬ 
age  grades  for  the  other  minority  groups  are  quite 
a  bit  lower,  with  African  Americans  averaging 
9.21,  Hispanics  9.31,  and  Native  Americans  8.83. 

Based  upon  this  information,  it  is  apparent  that 
most  minority  employees  are  concentrated  in 
lower  level  jobs,  while  nonminorities  are  more  of¬ 
ten  found  in  higher  level  positions.  In  fact,  mi¬ 
norities  in  total  hold  29  percent  of  the  jobs  in  the 
Government  but  only  10  percent  of  the  senior- 
level  positions  that  do  not  involve  political  ap¬ 
pointments.  While  these  numbers  would  appear 
to  indicate  a  great  disparity  in  the  treatment  of 


The  Federal  Government  classifies  most  of  its  jobs  according  to  a  "General  Schedule"  (GS)  which  divides  white-collar  jobs  into  15 
grades  that  increase  in  complexity  and  responsibility  as  the  grade  increases. 
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minorities  within  the  Government,  there  are  a 
number  of  factors  that  to  some  degree  account  for 
these  differences. 

One  factor  which  contributes  to  the  concentration 
of  minorities  in  lower  level  jobs  (and  conse¬ 
quently  lowers  their  average  grade)  was  alluded 
to  earlier.  This  is  the  fact  that,  in  general,  minori¬ 
ties  are  more  frequently  fotmd  in  positions  in  the 
technical,  clerical,  and  "other"  job  categories. 
Since  jobs  in  these  three  categories  seldom  ad¬ 
vance  beyond  the  grade  9  level,  the  employment 
of  large  numbers  of  African  Americans  in  techni¬ 
cal  and  clerical  jobs  explains  some  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  average  grade  between  African  Americans 
and  Whites.  In  fact,  when  members  of  any  minor¬ 
ity  group  are  proportionately  more  often  found  in 
jobs  classified  in  the  technical,  clerical,  and  other 
job  categories,  the  net  effect  is  that  they  will  also 
more  often  be  found  in  lower  graded  positions. 

Since  only  professional  and  administrative  posi¬ 
tions  provide  the  opportunity  for  advancement  to 
highest  grade  levels  in  the  Federal  Government,  it 
is  especially  important  that  minorities  have  ad¬ 
equate  access  to  these  types  of  jobs.  As  was  dis¬ 
cussed  previously,  the  evidence  suggests  that  for 
the  most  part  this  is  the  case.  With  the  possible 
exception  of  Asian  Pacific  Americans  in  adminis¬ 
trative  jobs,  minorities  hold  about  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  of  professional  and  administrative  jobs  in 
the  Government  as  they  do  in  the  overall  national 
workforce. 

Career  Advancement  in 
Professional  and  Administrative  Jobs 

If  minorities  have  adequate  access  to  professional 
and  administrative  jobs,  the  next  question  that 
arises  is,  "Have  minorities  who  are  in  these  posi¬ 
tions  been  provided  equal  opportunity  to  ad¬ 
vance  to  the  highest  grade  levels?"  One  way  to 


begin  to  look  at  this  issue  is  to  examine  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  minorities  by  grade  level  in  these  two 
job  categories.  Figure  3  shows  the  percentage  of 
each  minority  group  at  each  grade  level  in  profes¬ 
sional  and  administrative  jobs. 

As  figure  3  illustrates,  as  the  grade  of  the  job  goes 
up,  the  proportion  of  minorities  typically  goes 
down  substantially.  The  exception  to  this  is  Asian 
Pacific  Americans  in  professional  jobs;  members 
of  this  group  hold  about  5  to  7  percent  of  the  jobs 
at  each  grade  level  except  in  the  Senior  Executive 
Service  (SES).  Nevertheless,  at  the  present  time  it 
is  apparent  that  minorities  in  general  have  not  at¬ 
tained  higher  level  positions  in  proportion  to 
their  representation  in  the  Federal  workforce.  The 
data  for  African  Americans  in  particular  show  a 
marked  decUne  as  the  grade  level  increases  in 
both  professional  and  administrative  positions. 
The  main  exception  to  this  conclusion  is  at  the 
SES  level  for  administrative  jobs,  where  the  per¬ 
centage  of  jobs  held  by  African  Americans  actu¬ 
ally  increases  above  the  GS-15  level. 

Despite  the  fact  that  minorities  are  not  currently 
well  represented  in  higher  graded  positions,  the 
relatively  large  number  of  minorities  who  are 
now  in  trainee  or  developmental  positions  (i.e., 
typically  grades  5,  7,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  grade 
9)  means  that  the  number  of  minorities  at  higher 
grade  levels  should  increase  substantially  in  the 
future  if  they  are  promoted  at  rates  similar  to 
nonminorities.  As  we  discuss  later  in  this  report, 
however,  based  on  the  rates  at  which  people  in 
higher  graded  positions  have  historically  been 
promoted,  it  will  most  likely  be  many  years  be¬ 
fore  minorities  hold  a  proportionate  share  of  the 
highest  level  jobs  in  the  civil  service. 

Although  there  is  a  lack  of  minorities  in  higher 
level  positions  at  the  present  time,  it  would  be  in¬ 
correct  to  conclude  that  progress  has  not  been 
made  over  the  last  decade  and  a  half.  As  table  2 
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Figure  3. 

Percent  of  Minorities  in  Each  Grade  Level  of  Professional 
and  Administrative  Positions,  by  Race/National  Origin,  1994 


Race/National  Origin: 

African  American  Asian  Pacific  American 


Hispanic  Native  American 


Source;  OPM's  Central  Personnel  Data  File,  calendar  year  1994. 


shows,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Native 
Americans,  the  representation  of  minorities  in 
professional  and  administrative  positions  has  in¬ 
creased  significantly.  The  increase  has  been  such 
that,  as  mentioned  earlier,  minorities,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  are  now  generally  found  in  profes¬ 
sional  and  administrative  positions  at  rates  simi¬ 
lar  to  their  participation  in  similar  jobs  in  the 
national  labor  force. 

Of  course,  as  the  percentage  of  professional  and 
administrative  jobs  held  by  minorities  has  in¬ 


creased,  the  proportion  of  jobs  held  by 
nonminorities  has  decreased  by  a  similar  amount. 
What  is  noteworthy  is  that  while  the  proportion 
of  jobs  held  by  White  employees  in  general  has 
been  decreasing,  the  proportion  of  jobs  held  by 
White  women  has  been  increasing.  This  increase 
for  White  women  means  a  large  net  reduction  in 
the  proportion  of  jobs  held  by  White  men.  This 
does  not,  however,  mean  that  White  males  have 
lost  their  jobs.  In  fact.  White  men  held  about 
446,700  professional  and  administrative  positions 
in  1978  and  461,500  positions  in  1995.  Minorities, 
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Table  2. 

Workforce  Composition  for  Professional  and  Administrative  Positions,  by  Race/ 

National  Origin,  Sex,  and  Time  Period 

Professional  Administrative 


RNO  and  Sex 

1978 

1995 

1978 

1995 

White  men 

83.5 

59.4 

71.8 

49.9 

White  women 

8.1 

21.9 

16.1 

27.8 

Whites  (total) 

91.6 

81.3 

87.9 

77.7 

African  Americans 

4.3 

7.7 

7.7 

13.4 

Asian  Pacific  Americans 

1.9 

6.1 

1.0 

2.5 

Hispanics 

1.5 

3.7 

2.4 

5.1 

Native  Americans 

0.7 

1.2 

1.1 

1.3 

Note:  Percentages  in  columns  are  computed  independently  and  may  not  equal  100  percent  due  to  rounding. 
Source:  OPM's  Central  Personnel  Data  FUe,  1978  and  1995. 


on  the  other  hand,  collectively  held  67,500  profes¬ 
sional  and  administrative  positions  in  1978,  com¬ 
pared  to  179,100  positions  in  1995. 

The  reason  White  men  can  hold  a  larger  number 
of  professional  and  administrative  positions  in 
1995  but  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  total  jobs  in 
these  two  categories  is  that  employment  in  both 
of  these  categories  has  been  increasing  over  the 
last  17  years.  This  does  not,  however,  mean  that 
there  has  been  an  overall  increase  in  Federal  em¬ 
ployment.  In  fact,  the  increase  in  employment  in 
professional  and  administrative  jobs  has  been 
more  than  offset  by  a  decrease  in  employment  in 
other  job  categories,  particularly  in  the  blue-collar 
area. 


The  net  result  is  that  the  employment  of  White 
men  in  professional  and  administrative  jobs  has 
remained  relatively  constant  over  the  17-year  pe¬ 
riod  1978-95,  while  most  of  the  growth  in  these 
two  job  categories  has  resulted  in  a  dramatic  in¬ 
crease  in  the  employment  of  minorities  and 
women.  This  increase  in  minority  employment 
again  suggests  that  the  efforts  to  recruit  qualified 
women  and  minorities  have  for  the  most  part 
been  effective  (with  the  exception  of  Hispanics 
and  Asian  Pacific  Americans  who  have  yet  to 
achieve  full  representation  in  some  job  categories). 

These  changes  mean  that  some  White  males  who 
have  been  employed  during  the  entire  17-year  pe¬ 
riod  may  have  noticed  that  the  composition  of  the 
workforce  has  changed  dramatically.  Whereas 
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White  males  made  up  83.5  percent  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  and  71.8  percent  of  the  administrative 
workforce  in  1978,  these  percentages  had  fallen  to 
59.4  percent  and  49.9  percent  respectively  by 
March  1995. 

Although  the  proportion  of  minorities  in  adminis¬ 
trative  and  professional  positions  has  increased, 
employees  from  most  minority  groups  in  1995 
still  find  themselves  concentrated  in  lower 
graded  positions  in  these  job  categories.  Figures  4 
and  5  show  the  changes  in  average  grade,  by 


RNO  and  sex,  for  professional  and  administrative 
occupations,  respectively,  between  1978  and  1995. 

These  figures  suggest  that,  although  the  relative 
placement  of  minorities  and  women  in  the  grade 
hierarchy  of  professional  and  administrative  oc¬ 
cupations  has  improved  in  the  17-year  period 
1978-95,  Whites  held  (and  still  hold)  a  greater 
proportion  of  high-graded  positions  than  minori¬ 
ties  do.  For  the  most  part.  White  employees  still 
have  a  somewhat  higher  average  grade  than  em¬ 
ployees  from  other  RNO  groups.  Moreover,  the 


Figure  4. 

[  Professional  Positions:  Average  Grade  by  Race/National  Origin  and  Sex,  1978  and  1995 
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Source:  OEM's  Central  Personnel  Data  File,  September  1978  and  March  1995. 
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difference  in  average  grade  was  (and  is  still)  1978  women  held  only  6  percent  of  these  posi- 

greater  between  male  and  female  employees  than  tions.  As  a  consequence,  the  g^p  in  average 

between  minority  and  nonminority  employees  of  grade  between  women  and  nonminority  men 
the  same  sex.  The  net  effect  is  that  there  is  still  a  has  decreased  six-tenths  of  a  grade  or  more, 

substantial  gap  between  the  average  grades  of  Having  said  this,  minority  women  still  lag  be- 

minority  women  and  White  men.  hind  White  men  in  both  professional  and  ad¬ 

ministrative  positions  by  at  least  one  whole 

These  same  figures  also  illustrate  the  following  grade; 

noteworthy  trends: 

•  Men  from  most  minority  groups  made  rela- 

•  Women  have  made  progress  in  increasing  their  tively  little  progress  in  raising  their  compara- 
representation  in  higher  graded  positions,  tive  representation  in  higher  graded  positions, 

compared  to  White  men.  Women  now  hold  23  compared  to  White  men.  With  the  exception  of 

percent  of  the  positions  GS-13  and  above.  In  Asian  Pacific  American  men  in  professional  po- 


Figure  5. 

Administrative  Positions:  Average  Grade  by  Race/National 
Origin  and  Sex,  1978  and  1995 


Average  Grade  Average  Grade 


Race/National  Origin  Race/National  Origin 


Source:  OPM's  Central  Personnel  Data  File,  September  1978  and  March  1995. 
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sitions,  most  minority  men  continue  to  be 
about  a  half  a  grade  lower  than  nonminority 
men;  and 

•  Notwithstanding  the  absolute  and  relative 
gains  made  by  others,  the  average  grade  of 
White  men  also  rose  slightly  during  this  17- 
year  time  span. 

The  fact  that  the  average  grade  of  White  men  ac¬ 
tually  rose  a  bit  during  this  period  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  point,  because  it  shows  that  while  the 
representation  of  minorities  and  women  im¬ 
proved,  the  average  grade  of  White  males  was 
not  adversely  affected.  This  is  not  to  say,  however, 
that  the  promotion  opportunities  of  White  men 
were  not  reduced  compared  to  the  level  of  advan¬ 
tage  that  they  may  have  had  in  the  past.  Never¬ 
theless,  despite  a  dramatic  increase  in  the 
employment  of  minorities  and  women.  White 
men  in  professional  and  administrative  positions 
have  not  lost  jobs,  have  experienced  an  increase 
in  average  grade,  and,  in  fact,  continue  to  hold  a 
disproportionate  share  of  the  higher  graded  posi¬ 
tions. 

Minority  Representation  in 
Management  Positions 

The  above  discussion  focuses  on  the  proportion¬ 
ately  smaller  number  of  minority  employees 
found  in  higher  graded  positions,  compared  to 
nonminorities.  A  related  facet  of  this  problem  is 
that,  even  though  minorities  have  had  some  suc¬ 
cess  of  late  in  gaining  entry  into  professional  and 
administrative  occupations,  they  have  been  less 
successful  in  increasing  their  proportional  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  ranks  of  management  within 
these  occupations.  The  higher  one  looks  in  the 
managerial  hierarchy,  the  smaller  the  proportion 
of  minorities  one  finds,  and  while  absolute  num¬ 
bers  of  minorities  in  management  positions  have 


increased  in  recent  years,  they  remain 
underrepresented  in  these  important  positions. 

Figure  6  illustrates  this  point  for  professional  po¬ 
sitions,  showing,  for  1978  and  1995,  the  percent¬ 
age  of  each  category  of  position  (nonsupervisory, 
supervisory  and  managerial,  and  executive) 
which  was  occupied  by  members  of  each  RNO 
group.  Figure  7  shows  comparable  data  for  ad¬ 
ministrative  positions. 

One  finding  that  is  particularly  notable  is  that 
Asian  Pacific  Americans  are  relatively  close  to 
Whites  in  terms  of  average  grade,  but  occupy 
considerably  fewer  management  positions.  While 
nonminorities  hold  about  81  percent  of  the  non¬ 
management  professional  jobs,  they  hold  about 
86  percent  of  the  supervisory  and  management 
positions.  In  contrast,  Asian  Pacific  Americans 
hold  about  6.5  percent  of  the  nonmanagement 
professional  jobs  but  only  about  4  percent  of  the 
jobs  in  management.  This  finding  appears  to  pro¬ 
vide  some  support  for  the  view  expressed  by 
some  of  the  people  we  interviewed  that  Asian  Pa¬ 
cific  Americans  are  sometimes  excluded  from  po¬ 
sitions  of  management  authority. 

Underrepresentation  of  minority  employees  in 
management  positions  can  have  a  number  of 
negative  consequences.  These  include:  fewer  mi¬ 
norities  who  can  serve  as  role  models  and  men¬ 
tors  for  minorities  aspiring  to  advance  in  their 
careers;  less  first-hand  knowledge  in  the  ranks  of 
management  concerning  the  problems,  concerns, 
and  aspirations  of  minority  employees;  and  possi¬ 
bly  less  commitment  (and  resulting  effort)  by  the 
management  team  towards  the  achievement  of  a 
diverse  workforce.  Given  such  consequences,  it  is 
possible  that  extra  efforts  to  increase  the  number 
of  minorities  in  management  positions  may  be 
necessary  if  this  artifact  of  past  hiring  practices  is 
to  be  overcome. 
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The  idea  that  the  lack  of  minorities  in  manage¬ 
ment  positions  is  the  result  of  discrimination  in 
hiring  was  expressed  by  at  least  one  of  our  survey 
respondents,  who  commented  on  this  situation  as 
follows: 

In  general,  the  number  of  nonminorities  in  man¬ 
agement  or  supervisory  positions  throughout  the 
Federal  Government  indicates  that  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  the  workplace  exists.  The  argument  that 
there  are  not  enough  qualified  minorities  to  fill 


these  management  positions  is  a  poor  excuse. 
(MSPB  survey  respondent,  GS-12  Hispanic 
male) 

Diversity  in  Executive  Positions 

Among  all  the  positions  in  management,  those  at 
the  SES  or  equivalent  levels  have  the  highest  vis¬ 
ibility  and  the  most  power  and  prestige.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  useful  to  look  at  these  positions  in  even 


Figure  6. 

Professional  Positions:  Representation  in 
Managerial  Jobs  by  Race/National  Origin,  1978  and  1994 


Race/National  Origin 

African  American 

Asian  Pacific 
American 

Hispanic 
Native  American 

White 


1978 


Race/National  Origin 


African  American 


Asian  Pacific 
American 


Hispanic  -y 


Native  American 


White 


|0.9 

|1.0 

10.5 


1994 


80.6 
86.1 
“n93.0 


Percent 


Percent 


Nonsupervisory 


I  I  Supervisory/Managerial 
Executive 


Note:  Data  for  executives  reflect  positions  in  grades  16, 17,  and  18  in  fiscal  year  1978,  and  for  the  Senior  Executive  Service  in 
calendar  year  1994.  Percentages  may  not  equal  100  due  to  rounding. 

Source:  OPM's  Central  Personnel  Data  File,  fiscal  year  1978  and  calendar  year  1994. 
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greater  detail.  Table  3  shows  the  number  and  per¬ 
cent  of  executive  positions  by  RNO,  for  3  different 
years  (1978,  1985,  and  1995). 

As  table  3  shows,  minority  representation  in  ex¬ 
ecutive  positions  almost  tripled  during  the  17- 
year  period  1978-95,  increasing  from  301 
positions  to  861  positions.  Even  with  this  substan¬ 
tial  increase,  however,  minorities  are  still  substan¬ 
tially  underrepresented  in  executive  jobs  as 


compared  to  their  representation  in  all  profes¬ 
sional  and  administrative  jobs  in  the  Federal  civil 
service  (in  1995,  minorities  occupied  over  179,100 
of  the  roughly  844,200  professional  and  adminis¬ 
trative  positions  found  in  the  Government  (or  21 
percent),  versus  only  861  of  the  Government's 
7,494  executive  positions  (or  11  percent)). 

Looking  at  groups,  the  largest  increase  in  execu¬ 
tive  positions  was  achieved  by  White  women. 


Figure  7. 

Administrative  Positions:  Representation  in 
Managerial  Jobs  by  Race/National  Origin,  1978  and  1994 


1978  1994 

Race/National  Origin  Race/National  Origin 


Nonsupervisory  □  S  upervi  s  ory /Managerial 
m  Executive 


Note:  Data  for  executives  reflect  positions  in  grades  16, 17,  and  18  in  fiscal  year  1978,  and  for  the  Senior  Executive  Service  in 
calendar  year  1994.  Percentages  may  not  equal  100  due  to  roimding. 

Source:  OPM's  Central  Personnel  Data  File,  fiscal  year  1978  and  calendar  year  1994. 
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Tables. 

Number  and  Percentage  Distribution  of  Federal  Executives, 
by  Race/National  Origin,Sex,  and  Time  Period 


1978  1985  1995 


RNO  and  Sex  Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

1  African  American 

202 

3.3 

300 

4.4 

527 

7.0 

!  Asian  Pacific  American 

26 

0.4 

59 

0.9 

100 

1.3 

f  Hispanic 

57 

0.9 

67 

1.0 

,174  ^ 

:  v' 

0.8 

:  Native  American 

16 

0.3 

32 

0.5 

60 

1  Subtotal  Minorities: 

Men 

282 

4.5 

395 

5.8 

625 

8.3 

Wamen 

19 

0.3 

63 

0.9 

236 

3.1 

AU 

301 

4.8 

458 

6.7 

861 

11.5 

Whites: 

[  Men 

5,741 

92.5 

5,978 

87.5 

5,541 

73.9 

Women 

165 

2.7 

398 

5.8 

1,092 

14.6 

t; 

5,906 

95.2 

6,376 

93.3 

6,633 

88.5 

Grand  Total 

6,207 

JOO.O 

6,834 

100.0 

7,494 

100.0 

f- 


Note:  Data  for  1978  represent  GS  16/17/18  employees,  while  those  for  1985  and  1995  represent  SES  employees.  Subtotal 
and  total  percentages  are  computed  independently  and  may  not  equal  individual  percentages  shown  due  to  roundmg. 

Source:  OEM's  Central  Personnel  Data  File,  1978, 1985,  and  1995. 


whose  numbers  increased  from  165  to  1,092  posi¬ 
tions  over  the  17-year  period.  White  women  now 
account  for  14.6  percent  of  the  SES,  up  from  2.7 
percent  of  executive  positions  in  1978.  African 
Americans  achieved  the  smallest  percentage  in¬ 
crease,  growing  from  202  executive  positions  in 
1978  (3.3  percent)  to  527  such  positions  (7  percent) 
in  1995. 


While  these  comparisons  show  impressive  gains 
for  minorities  and  women,  they  may  be  a  bit  mis¬ 
leading  since  they  include  senior  executives  who 
are  political  appointees  as  well  as  those  who  are 
members  of  the  career  civil  service.  The  difference 
is  important  since  most  political  appointees  serve 
less  than  2  years  and  by  statute  may  hold  no 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  Government's  SES 
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positions.  Table  4  shows  how  the  career  service 
composition  of  the  SES  has  changed  between  1989 
and  1995. 

As  table  4  shows,  the  percentages  of  minorities 
and  women  in  the  career  SES  have  increased  sub¬ 
stantially  over  the  last  6  years,  although  not  as 
dramatically  as  would  appear  to  be  the  case  when 
political  appointments  are  included.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  women,  both  minority  and  White,  have  al¬ 
most  doubled  their  representation  in  senior  level 
positions.  Even  so,  women  remain  severely 


underrepresented  in  these  senior  positions  since 
they  hold  only  15  percent  of  the  career  SES  posi¬ 
tions,  compared  to  about  36  percent  of  all  profes¬ 
sional  and  administrative  jobs  in  the 
Government. 

Members  of  the  various  minority  groups  (male 
and  female)  also  increased  their  representation  in 
the  ranks  of  the  SES,  but  still  remain  substantially 
underrepresented  compared  to  their  proportion 
of  the  professional  and  administrative 
workforces.  African  Americans  now  hold  6.4  per- 


Table4. 

Number  of  Career  Federal  Executives  by  Race/National  Origin,  Sex,  and  Time  Period 

1989  1995 


'RNO:  and  Sex 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

i.  African  American 

286 

4.6 

431 

6.4 

j  ,,  Asian  Pacific  American 

44 

0.7 

81 

1.2 

i  ;  Hispanic 

81 

1.3 

120 

1.8 

i-  Native  American 

33 

0.5 

^  55 

0.8 

(  Subtotal  Minorities: 

E  Men  : 

372 

6.0 

524 

7.8 

f  Women 

72 

1.2 

163 

2.4 

i  All 

444 

7.2 

687 

10.2 

Nonminorities: 

w"-  ' 

f  Men, 

5,256 

85.3 

5,170 

76.9 

f  Women 

463 

7.5 

863 

12.8 

f. .  AU 

5,719 

92.8 

6,033 

89.8 

Grand  Total 

6,163 

100.0 

6,720 

100.0 

f  -  Note:  Percentages  in  columns  are  computed  independently  and  may  not  equal  100  percent  due  to  rounding. 

ff' ■  ■  '  ■  : 

J  Source:  OEM's  Central  Personnel  Data  File,  September  1989  and  March  1995. 
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cent  of  the  career  SES  positions,  compared  to  11.3 
percent  of  the  professional  and  administrative 
jobs  overall.  The  figures  for  other  RNO  groups 
are:  Asian  Pacific  Americans,  1.2  percent  of  the  ca¬ 
reer  SES  positions  versus  4  percent  of  the  total 
professional  and  administrative  positions;  His- 
panics,  1.8  percent  versus  4.6  percent;  and  Native 
Americans,  0.8  percent  versus  1.3  percent. 

Factors  Affecting  the  Distribution 
of  Minorities  in  Professional  and 
Administrative  Positions 

Differences  in  Experience 

As  the  preceding  discussion  demonstrates,  while 
minorities  are  well  represented  in  jobs  with  ad¬ 
vancement  potential  to  the  highest  graded  posi¬ 
tions  (i.e.,  professional  and  administrative  jobs), 
they  generally  are  concentrated  in  lower  graded 
jobs  in  these  occupations.  The  questions  that  need 
to  be  addressed,  therefore,  are:  (1)  "Why  are  mi¬ 
norities  more  often  foimd  in  lower  graded  profes¬ 
sional  and  administrative  jobs?"  and;  (2)  "When, 
if  ever,  can  they  be  expected  to  hold  an  equitable 
share  of  positions  at  the  highest  grade  levels?" 

There  are  several  possible  answers  to  the  question 
of  why  minorities  are  not  found  in  proportionate 
numbers  in  higher  graded  jobs.  One  of  the  most 
obvious  possibihties  is  that  because  many  of  the 
minorities  currently  in  professional  and  adminis¬ 
trative  jobs  have  been  recruited  in  the  last  17 
years,  they  may  not  have  had  time  to  gain  the  ex¬ 
perience  necessary  to  successfully  compete  for 
higher  level  jobs. 

In  order  to  look  at  the  issue  of  experience,  we  ob¬ 
tained  information  from  OEM's  computer  files 
which  can  provide  a  rough  but  useful  measure  of 
how  different  RNO  groups  compare  under  this 
criterion.  Specifically,  using  information  based  on 


the  service  computation  date  of  Federal  employ¬ 
ees  (which  credits  both  their  civilian  and  military 
service),  OEM  computed  the  average  length  of 
service  of  white-collar  employees,  by  RNO  group 
and  sex.  This  average  is  only  an  approximate 
measure  of  an  employee's  experience  level,  since 
total  length  of  service  does  not  measure  the  rel¬ 
evance  or  quality  of  a  person's  experience.  Nei¬ 
ther  does  it  count  one's  experience  in  the  private 
sector. 

Table  5  illustrates  the  differences  in  experience 
levels  by  RNO  group  and  sex.  As  this  table 
shows,  there  are  small  but  real  differences  in  the 
amount  of  experience  of  members  of  different  mi¬ 
nority  groups.  Generally  speaking,  Hispanics, 
Asian  Eacific  Americans,  and  Native  Americans 
in  professional  positions  have  somewhat  less  ex¬ 
perience  than  African  Americans,  who  in  turn 
have  less  experience  than  Whites.  There  seem  to 
be  smaller  differences  in  experience  for  employ¬ 
ees  in  administrative  positions,  with  Asian  Eacific 
Americans  and  Hispanics  having  slightly  less  ex¬ 
perience  than  African  Americans,  Native  Ameri¬ 
cans,  and  Whites. 

Differences  of  the  degree  shown  in  table  5  may  in 
some  measure  account  for  some  of  the  differences 
in  average  grade  seen  between  employees  of  dif¬ 
ferent  RNO  groups.  For  example,  since  Asian  Ea¬ 
cific  American  women  have  only  slightly  lower 
average  grades  that  White  women,  it  is  possible 
that  the  difference  in  average  grade  between 
Asian  Eacific  American  women  and  White 
women  in  professional  and  administrative  jobs 
may  be  explained  by  the  difference  in  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  between  members  of  these  two  groups. 

It  is  also  possible  that  some  of  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  average  grade  of  Hispanics  and  Native 
Americans  in  both  professional  and  administra¬ 
tive  positions  as  compared  to  Whites  can  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  fact  that  the  average  Hispanic  and 
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Native  American  has  less  experience  than  the  av¬ 
erage  White  employee  in  these  types  of  jobs. 
Given  the  fact  that  African  Americans  and  Whites 
have  only  slightly  different  amounts  of  experi¬ 
ence,  it  seems  clear,  however,  that  the  consider¬ 
ably  lower  average  grades  of  African  Americans 


cannot  be  explained  simply  by  differences  in  the 
number  of  years  of  experience  that  they  have. 

It  is  also  worth  noting  that,  except  for  clerical  po¬ 
sitions,  women  generally  have  slightly  fewer 
years  of  service  than  men  in  comparable  posi- 


,  IkbleS. 

[  Average  Length  of  Service  of  White-Collar  Employees, 

1  by  Race/National  Origin,  Sex,  and  PATCO  Category,  March  1995 


Average  Length  of  Service  (years) 


RNO  and  Sex 

tr  ,  ■  .  . . . .  . 

Professional 

Administrative 

Technical 

Clerical 

f  African  American 

;  Men 

15 

17 

15 

12 

1  Women 

14 

19 

14 

12 

i  Total 

14 

18 

15 

12 

Asian  Pacific  American 
i  Men 

12 

15 

14 

10 

t  Women 

10 

14 

12 

11 

1  Total 

12 

15 

13 

11 

S'  Hispanic 

Men 

14 

17 

15 

11 

j;  Women 

11 

16 

13 

11 

?•.  Total 

13 

16 

14 

11 

Native  American 

J;-.'  ;  '  ■ , 

'  ■  -'Men 

15 

18 

15 

10 

[:  Women 

12 

17 

13 

11 

Total 

r  ■ ' 

13 

17 

14 

11 

^  White 

[v  Men 

17 

18 

16 

11 

i.  Women 

12 

17 

14 

12 

f  Total 

15 

18 

15 

12 

I  Note:  Average  length  of  service  is  computed  using  service  computation  dates,  which  include  both  Federal  civilian  and 
military  service  time. 

J  Source:  OPM's  Central  Personnel  Data  File,  March  1995. 
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tions.  A  similar  finding  was  also  reported  in  the 
Board's  study  of  the  glass  ceiling  for  women, 
which  found  that  some  of  the  differences  between 
the  distribution  of  women  and  men  in  profes¬ 
sional  and  administrative  positions  could  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  fact  that  women,  on  average,  had 
fewer  years  of  service.” 


Differences  in  Education 

Another  factor  that  the  Board  previously  found  to 
be  related  to  the  grade  level  a  person  achieves  in 
both  professional  and  administrative  jobs  is  the 
amount  of  formal  education  attained  by  the  em- 
ployee.^  Figure  8,  which  is  based  on  information 
collected  in  our  survey,  provides  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  educational  attainment  levels  for 
members  of  different  RNO  groups.  Shown  in  this 
figure  are  the  percentage  of  Federal  workers  who 
had  at  least  a  bachelor 's^degree  at  the  time  of 
their  first  Federal  job,  and  the  percentage  of  em¬ 
ployees  who  currently  hold  such  a  degree. 

As  this  figure  Ulustrates,  Asian  Pacific  Americans 
start  their  Federal  careers  with  the  highest  per¬ 
centage  of  bachelor's  degree  holders  of  any  RNO 
group,  and  they  maintain  this  distinction  as  their 
careers  progress  (53  percent  on  initial  entry  to 
Federal  service,  rising  to  58  percent  by  January 
1993).  Perhaps  because  of  their  high  level  of  edu¬ 
cational  accomplishment  when  they  enter  the 
Government,  Asian  Pacific  Americans  show  the 
least  growth  in  attainment  of  bachelor's  degree 
credentials  while  they  are  Federal  employees. 

Whites  are  less  likely  to  have  bachelor's  degrees, 
both  initially  (37  percent)  and  later  in  their  ca¬ 
reers  (45  percent),  while  the  other  minority 


Figure  8. 

Percent  of  Workforce  With  a 
Bachelor's  (or  Higher)  Degree, 
at  Time  of  First  Job  and  in  January 
1993,  by  Race/National  Origin 


Percent 


B  Time  of  First 


Source:  MSPB  survey  of  Federal  employees,  January  1993, 
question  25. 


groups  (African  Americans,  Hispanics,  and  Na¬ 
tive  Americans)  show  somewhat  to  substantially 
lower  educational  attainment.  Native  Americans, 
who  both  start  and  end  with  the  lowest  absolute 
rates  of  educational  attainment  among  the  vari¬ 
ous  RNO  groups,  actually  show  the  greatest  rate 
of  increase  subsequent  to  initial  hiring  almost 
doubling,  from  12  percent  to  23  percent. 


«  U.S.  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  "A  Question  of  Equity,"  pp.  13-15  (full  citation  is  in  footnote  1). 
”  Ibid.,  pp.  14-15. 
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According  to  1990  Census  Bureau  data  collected 
by  the  Glass  Ceiling  Commission,  only  5,899  Na¬ 
tive  Americans  18  years  and  older  had  bachelor's 
degrees  and  only  3,277  Native  Americans  held 
post  graduate  degrees  in  1990.  Since  data  from 
our  survey  indicate  that  approximately  23  percent 
of  the  almost  11,000  Native  Americans  employed 
in  professional  and  administrative  positions  in 
the  Federal  Government  have  college  degrees,  it 
is  quite  probable  that  the  Government  may  be  the 
largest  employer  of  college-educated  Native 
Americans  in  the  country. 

Differences  in  Job-Related  Behaviors 

In  addition  to  experience  and  education,  a  variety 
of  job-related  behaviors  may  have  an  effect  on 
how  far  employees  advance  in  their  careers.  For 
example,  in  the  Board's  1992  study  of  barriers  to 
the  advancement  of  women  in  the  Federal 
workforce,  we  found  that  women  were  some¬ 
times  perceived  as  not  as  committed  to  their  jobs 
as  men  because  they  were  not  as  likely  to  be  will¬ 
ing  to  relocate  and  were  less  able  to  work  long 
hours  or  overtime.  This,  in  turn,  had  an  adverse 
impact  on  their  careers,  until  they  were  able  to 
prove  their  commitment  to  their  jobs,  in  part  by 
remaining  in  the  workforce.^'  In  order  to  explore 
whether  similar  factors  affected  the  careers  of  mi¬ 
nority  employees,  we  asked  our  survey  respon¬ 
dents  a  series  of  questions  about  a  number  of 
work-related  behaviors. 

When  we  asked  our  survey  respondents  about 
their  willingness  to  relocate,  we  found  that  about 
three-quarters  of  them  had  never  relocated  as 
Federal  employees,  while  about  7  percent  had  re¬ 
located  three  or  more  times.  Generally  speaking, 
there  were  no  large  differences  among  the  various 


Ibid.,  pp.  15-22. 


RNO  groups,  although  Whites  (8  percent)  and 
Native  Americans  (8  percent)  were  slightly  more 
likely  to  have  relocated  three  or  more  times  than 
were  African  Americans  (3  percent),  Hispanics  (4 
percent),  or  Asian  Pacific  Americans  (3  percent). 

When  we  asked  people  whether  they  would  be 
willing  to  relocate  to  further  their  careers,  His¬ 
panics  (52  percent)  and  African  Americans  (51 
percent)  were  somewhat  more  likely  to  say  that 
they  were  willing  to  relocate  than  were  Asian  Pa¬ 
cific  Americans  (44  percent).  Native  Americans 
(44  percent),  and  Whites  (40  percent).  The  finding 
that  52  percent  of  the  Hispanics  say  they  are  will¬ 
ing  to  relocate  may  be  particularly  significant 
given  an  issue  that  arose  during  our  discussions 
with  minority  interest  groups,  i.e.,  the  view  ap¬ 
parently  held  by  some  Federal  managers  that  His¬ 
panics  may  not  be  willing  to  move  from  certain 
geographical  locations.  If  so  many  Hispanics  say 
they  are  willing  to  move  for  a  job,  geography  may 
be  less  of  a  barrier  to  employment  than  has  been 
suggested.  As  noted  earlier,  this  will  be  one  of  the 
issues  we  will  examine  more  closely  in  an  upcom¬ 
ing  Board  report. 

Another  factor  that  could  affect  employees'  ca¬ 
reers  is  their  commitment  to  their  jobs.  When  we 
asked  our  survey  respondents  about  this  commit¬ 
ment,  we  found  little  or  no  difference  among  em¬ 
ployees  from  different  RNO  groups,  with  96 
percent  of  our  respondents  indicating  that  they 
were  committed  to  their  jobs.  Evidently,  differ¬ 
ences  in  advancement  among  employees  from 
different  RNO  groups  cannot  be  explained  by  dif¬ 
ferences  in  willingness  to  relocate  or  expressed 
commitment  of  employees  to  their  jobs. 

However,  there  were  some  small  differences  by 
RNO  in  the  willingness  of  employees  to  devote 
whatever  time  is  necessary  to  their  jobs  in  order 
to  advance  their  careers.  About  75  percent  of  the 
White  survey  respondents  indicated  that  they 
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were  willing  to  devote  the  time  required  to  get 
ahead,  compared  to  86  percent  for  African  Ameri¬ 
cans,  85  percent  for  Hispanics,  81  percent  for 
Asian  Americans,  and  79  percent  for  Native 
Americans.  African  Americans  also  reported 
working  significantly  more  hours  of  overtime  in 
the  job  previous  to  their  current  one  than  did 
other  minority  employees  or  Whites.  There  were 
no  differences  among  RNO  groups  in  the  number 
of  hours  of  overtime  worked  in  their  current  jobs. 

Based  on  these  results,  no  overall  pattern  in  any 
of  these  job-related  behaviors  would  account  for 
the  difference  in  the  distribution  of  minorities  and 
nonminorities  by  grade  level  in  professional  and 
administrative  jobs.  Minority  employees  report 
just  as  much  commitment  to  their  jobs  as 
nonminorities  and  appear  as  willing  (or  even 
more  willing)  to  do  whatever  it  takes  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful. 

Minorities  and  Career  Advancement 

The  preceding  discussion  of  differences  between 
minorities  and  nonminorities  in  terms  of  experi¬ 
ence,  education,  and  job-related  behaviors  sug¬ 
gests  that  some  minorities  may  be  found  at  lower 
grades  levels  at  least  partly  because  of  lower  edu¬ 
cational  attainment  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  less  ex¬ 
perience.  Fortunately,  it  is  possible  to  determine 
statistically  the  relationship  between  each  of  these 
variables  and  the  grade  of  each  employee  com¬ 
pleting  our  survey.  Since  we  were  primarily  inter¬ 
ested  in  advancement  to  the  highest  grade  levels 
in  the  Government,  we  performed  this  analysis 
only  for  employees  in  professional  and  adminis¬ 
trative  jobs. 


When  we  considered  all  the  relevant  responses  to 
our  survey  questions  (e.g.,  regarding  education, 
experience,  overtime,  travel,  relocations),  we 
found  that  the  race  or  national  origin  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  still  had  an  effect  on  how  far  they  ad¬ 
vanced  in  their  careers,  independent  of 
differences  for  each  of  these  factors.  On  average, 
African  Americans,  Hispanics,  and  Native  Ameri¬ 
cans  did  not  advance  as  far  as  either  Whites  or 
Asian  Pacific  American  employees  with  the  same 
qualifications.  This  is  an  important  finding  since 
it  indicates  that  members  of  some  minority 
groups  have  not  been  treated  fairly  in  terms  of 
advancement  over  the  course  of  their  careers. 

After  determining  that  members  of  some  minor¬ 
ity  groups  have  not  been  treated  the  same  as 
nonminorities  in  terms  of  advancement,  we  at¬ 
tempted  to  quantify  what  the  negative  effect  of 
being  a  minority  had  been,  using  average  grade 
data  as  the  standard  for  assessing  differences  in 
people's  careers.  Since  experience  and  education 
appeared  to  be  the  two  most  important  objective 
factors  which  affect  peoples'  career  advancement 
(and  the  factors  for  which  there  are  greatest  dif¬ 
ferences  among  RNO  groups),  we  compared  the 
careers  of  people  from  different  RNO  groups 
while  controlling  for  the  statistical  effect  of  differ¬ 
ences  in  education  and  experience.  We  then 
looked  at  the  resulting  differences  in  average 
grade.^ 

The  results  of  these  comparisons  in  table  6  illus¬ 
trate  the  extent  to  which,  for  professional  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  positions,  the  careers  of  minority 
group  members  have  lagged  behind  similarly 
qualified  nonminority  men.  From  this  table  we 


“  It  was  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study  to  determine  whether  the  educational  and  experience  factors  discussed  here  are,  in  fact,  job- 
related,  or  whether  they  may  serve  to  artificially  limit  the  career  movement  of  those  individuals  who  lack  them. 
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Table  6. 

Average  Grade  of  Survey  Respondents  in 
Professional  and  Administrative  Positions,  by  RNO  and  Sex, 
and  Difference  in  Average  Grade  Compared  to  White  Men,  Not  Controlled 
and  Controlled  for  Education  and  Experience,  January  1993 

Average  grade 

Average  Difference  (controlling  Difference 
grade  compared  for  education  compared  to 

RNO  and  Sex  (unadjusted)  to  White  men  and  experience)  to  White  men 


African  American 


Men 

11.45 

(.79) 

11.60 

(.41) 

Women 

10.81 

(1.43) 

11.17 

(.84) 

Total 

11.09 

(1.15) 

11.38 

(.63) 

Asian  Pacific  American 

Men 

11.83 

(.41) 

11.98 

(.03) 

Women 

10.89 

(1.35) 

11.51 

(.50) 

Total 

11.47 

(.77) 

11.83 

(.18) 

Hispanic 

Men 

11.48 

(.76) 

11.63 

(.38) 

Women 

10.18 

(2.06) 

11.12 

(.89) 

Total 

11.00 

(1.24) 

11.46 

(.55) 

Native  American 

Men 

11.68 

(.56) 

11.75 

(.26) 

Women 

10.42 

(1.82) 

10.81 

(1.20) 

Total 

11.03 

(1.21) 

11.32 

(.69) 

White 

Men 

12.24 

12.01 

. 

Women 

10.95 

(1.29) 

11.34 

(.67) 

Total 

11.79 

11.77 

Note:  Asian  Pacific  American  men  show  virtually  no  difference  between  their  average  grade  and  that  of  White  men 
when  education  and  experience  are  controlled  for. 

Source:  MSPB  survey  of  Federal  employees,  January  1993. 
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can  draw  several  interesting  insights,  including 

the  following: 

•  When  comparisons  are  made  between 
nonminority  and  minority  employees  who 
have  equivalent  credentials,  the  average  grade 
differences  between  employees  from  these 
groups  are  much  less  extreme  than  when  no 
adjustment  is  made  for  differences  in  educa¬ 
tion  and  experience.  In  other  words,  a  large 
portion  of  the  difference  in  the  average  grades 
of  minorities  and  White  men  can  be  accounted 
for  by  differences  in  education  and  experience. 

However, 

•  Even  after  controlling  for  differences  in  educa¬ 
tion  and  experience,  there  was  generally  a 
negative  effect  on  the  careers  of  minorities  and 
women  in  professional  or  administrative  posi¬ 
tions  because  of  their  race/ national  origin  and 
sex.  The  negative  effect  was  smaller  for  minor¬ 
ity  men  than  it  was  for  White  women  or  minor¬ 
ity  women; 

•  Asian  Pacific  American  men  are  an  exception 
to  this  general  finding  about  minorities,  as 
their  average  grades  are  virtually  the  same  as 
those  of  White  men,  when  we  control  for  edu¬ 
cation  and  experience.  These  data  look  at  only 
the  highest  grade  level  achieved  in  one's  ca¬ 
reer,  however,  and  do  not  reflect  the  fact  that, 
at  any  given  grade,  Asian  Pacific  American 
men  occupy  proportionately  fewer  supervisory 
or  managerial  positions  than  White  men; 

•  The  perception  that  minority  women  experi¬ 
ence  greater  discrimination  in  their  careers  by 
virtue  of  their  being  both  minority  and  female 
is  supported  by  the  data  in  table  6.  Average 
grade  differences  are  generally  larger  for  mi¬ 
nority  women  than  they  are  for  either 
nonminority  women  or  minority  men. 


Current  Promotion  Patterns 

The  previous  section  showed  that  differences  in 
the  career  advancement  of  minorities  and 
nonminorities  cannot  be  entirely  accounted  for  by 
differences  in  education  and  experience.  The  next 
issue  we  looked  at  is  whether  current  promotion 
patterns  also  show  differences  between  minorities 
and  nonminorities. 

A  review  of  promotion  rates  is  particularly  im¬ 
portant  because  most  Government  employees  are 
initially  hired  into  trainee  jobs  rather  than  into 
full  performance  or  senior-level  jobs.  In  fact,  his¬ 
torically,  the  vast  majority  of  the  Government's 
higher  level  positions  have  been  filled  by  the  in¬ 
ternal  promotion  of  current  employees  rather 
than  through  the  selection  of  new  employees 
from  the  outside.  For  this  reason,  the  attainment 
of  an  equitable  distribution  of  minorities  in 
higher  graded  positions  ultimately  depends  upon 
equitable  promotion  rates  for  all  employees. 

Since,  as  discussed  earlier,  minorities  appear  to  be 
well  represented  in  most  categories  of  Federal 
jobs,  the  answer  to  the  question  of  how  long  it 
will  take  until  there  is  a  proportionate  representa¬ 
tion  of  minorities  in  higher  graded  positions  is 
largely  a  function  of  the  promotion  rate  of  these 
employees. 

There  is  no  fixed  target  in  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  which  defines  the  numbers  of  people  who 
will  be  promoted  in  a  year.  At  any  given  instant, 
various  factors  (e.g.,  turnover  rates,  growth-or 
downsizing-of  programs,  changes  in  the  grade 
levels  of  work  being  performed)  may  influence 
how  many  promotions  occur.  For  these  reasons 
promotion  rates  are  subject  to  substantial  year-to- 
year  fluctuations.  In  fact,  as  we  discuss  later  in 
this  report,  promotion  rates  have  fallen  recently 
for  most  professional  and  administrative  posi¬ 
tions  to  the  lowest  levels  since  the  1977-78  time 
frame.  In  order  to  avoid  drawing  potentially  erro- 
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neous  conclusions  based  on  what  might  have 
been  anomalous  circumstances  in  a  single  year, 
we  have  chosen  to  use  promotion  rates  in  our 
analyses  which  are  averaged  over  2-year  periods. 
We  believe  using  2-year  averages  creates  a 
smoothing  effect  which  provides  a  reasonable 
balance  between  preci¬ 
sion  and  consistency  p 


have  concentrated  our  presentation  on  rates  bro¬ 
ken  down  by  individual  grade  level. 

The  average  annual  promotion  rates  by  RNO 
group  for  professional  and  administrative  posi¬ 
tions  at  the  grade  5  through  14  levels  for  the  2 


Our  analysis  of  promo¬ 
tions  includes  both 
temporary  and  perma¬ 
nent  promotions  be¬ 
cause  temporary 
promotions,  while 
comparatively  few,  are 
an  integral  part  of  the 
career  advancement 
process.  We  also  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  analysis 
of  promotion  rates 
needs  to  be  done  at 
each  individual  grade 
level.  The  relative 
overrepresentation  of 
minorities  at  lower 
grades,  when  com¬ 
bined  with  differences 
in  promotion  rates  for 
different  grade  levels 
(i.e.,  a  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  professional 
and  administrative 
workforce  gets  pro¬ 
moted  from  grade  5  to 
grade  7  each  year  than 
gets  promoted  from 
grade  14  to  grade  15), 
makes  it  inappropriate 
in  most  cases  to  display 
promotion  rates  which 
put  all  grade  levels  to¬ 
gether.  Accordingly,  we 


Figure  9* 

Professional  Positions:  Promotion  Rates 
by  Grade  and  Race/National  Origin,  1993-94 
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Source:  OEM's  Central  Personnel  Data  File^  calendar  years  1993  and  1994. 
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years  1993-94  are  shown  in  figures  9  and  10  re-  ees  are  pronaoted  after  only  1  year),  and  3  or  more 

spectively3®  The  rates  shown  at  each  grade  level  points  at  grades  9  and  above  (where  promotions 

represent  the  average  annual  percentage  of  em-  do  not  usually  occur  each  year). 

ployees  at  that  level 

who  were  promoted  to  r 

the  next  grade  level  Figure  10. 

during  1993-94.  In  dis-  Administrative  Positions:  Promotion  Rates 

cussing  differences  in  by  Grade  and  Race/National  Origin,  1993-94 

promotion  rates,  we 
have  chosen  to  concen-  Grade 

trate  our  analysis  on  Promoted  From 

differences  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  substan¬ 
tial  in  nature.  Since 
there  is  no  predeter¬ 
mined  definition  of 
what  constitutes  a 
"substantial"  difference 
in  promotion  rates,  we 
have  developed  our 
own  definition  for  that 
term.  Given  the  year- 
to-year  variation  that 
we  found  after  looking 
at  selected  promotion 
rates  since  1977,  allow¬ 
ing  for  the  effects  of 
rounding  errors,  and 
recognizing  that  pro¬ 
motion  rates  are  con¬ 
siderably  higher  at 
lower  grade  levels  ver¬ 
sus  higher  ones,  we 
characterize  as  sub¬ 
stantial  those  promo¬ 
tion  rate  differences 

which  amounted  to  5  q  20  40  60  80  100 

or  more  percentage  Percent 

points  at  grades  5  and  ;  Source:  OPM's  Central  Personnel  Data  File,  calendar  years  1993  and  1994. 

7  (where  most  employ- 

“  Data  for  promotions  from  grade  15  to  the  SES  are  not  displayed  in  figures  9  and  10,  since  the  numbers  involved  are  so  small  that 
it  can  be  misleading  to  display  the  data  in  percentage  form. 
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Using  this  framework  as  we  review  the  informa¬ 
tion  in  figure  9,  we  note  that  there  were  only  a 
few  grade  levels  at  which  minority  promotion 
rates  in  professional  positions  were  at  a  substan¬ 
tial  disadvantage  to  those  of  nonminorities: 

•  African  Americans — promotions  from  grade  7 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  from  grade  9;  and 

•  Native  Americans — promotions  from  grades  7, 
9,  and  11. 

Interestingly,  there  were  also  a  small  number  of 
situations  in  which  minority  promotion  rates  in 
professional  positions  actually  exceeded  those  of 
nonminorities  by  a  substantial  amount.  These 
were  promotions  for  Asian  Pacific  Americans 
from  grades  7, 9,  and  11. 

As  figure  10  shows,  the  promotion  rates  for  ad¬ 
ministrative  positions  were  slightly  different  from 
those  for  professional  positions.  As  with  profes¬ 
sional  positions.  Native  Americans  were  again 
promoted  at  lower  rates  from  grades  7  and  9.  Ad¬ 
ditionally,  Native  Americans  were  promoted  at 
lower  rates  from  grade  5.  Otherwise,  there  were 
no  grades  at  which  minority  employees  were  pro¬ 
moted  at  a  substantially  lower  rate  than  Whites. 
Moreover,  at  the  GS-7  level,  Hispanics  were  pro¬ 
moted  at  a  somewhat  higher  rate  than  either 
Whites  or  employees  from  other  minority  groups. 
Also,  Native  Americans  were  promoted  at  a 
higher  rate  from  GS-13  than  were  African  Ameri¬ 
cans,  Asian  Pacific  Americans,  or  Whites.  Thus,  at 
least  during  1993-94,  most  minorities  were  not 
disadvantaged  in  promotions  in  administrative 
positions. 

In  summary,  the  pattern  that  emerges  from  fig¬ 
ures  9  and  10  is  that  African  Americans  were 
somewhat  disadvantaged  in  professional  promo¬ 
tions  from  trainee  and  developmental  positions 
(i.e.,  grades  7  and  9),  while  Native  Americans 


were  promoted  at  lower  rates  from  the  lower 
grade  levels  of  both  professional  and  administra¬ 
tive  positions.  Otherwise,  minorities  were  gener¬ 
ally  promoted  in  both  job  categories  at  rates 
similar  to  those  experienced  by  Whites.  Based  on 
this  information  it  would  appear  that  career  barri¬ 
ers  for  employees  from  some  minority  groups 
may  currently  be  more  of  a  "sticky  floor"  than  a 
glass  ceiling  phenomenon.  That  is,  the  most  sub¬ 
stantial  promotion  bottlenecks  which  minorities 
faced  in  1993-94  were  found  early  in  an 
employee's  career  (i.e.,  below  grade  12)  rather 
than  at  more  senior  levels.  Of  course,  such  bottle¬ 
necks  at  lower  grade  levels  result  in  fewer  candi¬ 
dates  being  available  for  promotion  at  the  higher 
grade  levels  and,  thereby,  contribute  to  the 
underrepresentation  of  employees  from  these  mi¬ 
nority  groups  at  higher  grade  levels. 

While  the  1993-94  promotion  rate  data  examined 
above  suggest  that  substantial  progress  has  been 
made  in  eliminating  systemic  barriers  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  minorities  at  higher  grade  levels,  it  is 
important  to  place  these  data  in  context.  That  is, 
although  promotion  rates  for  minorities  and 
nonminorities  at  this  time  appear  to  be  basically 
equitable  except  for  some  minority  groups  at  the 
lower  grade  levels,  the  results  of  our  analysis  of 
our  survey  did  reveal  that  there  had  been  a  cu¬ 
mulative  negative  effect  for  being  a  minority  over 
the  course  of  most  employees'  careers.  This  find¬ 
ing  suggests  that  promotion  rates  may  have  fa¬ 
vored  nonminorities  at  some  point  in  the  past. 

To  gain  some  insight  into  this  issue  and  to  see 
whether  there  may  be  different  promotion  pat¬ 
terns  affecting  men  and  women,  we  looked  at  de¬ 
tailed  promotion  data  for  a  variety  of  time 
frames,  including  the  2-year  periods  1977-78, 
1984-85, 1991-92,  and  1993-94.  The  results  of  this 
review  for  professional  positions  are  provided  in 
appendix  2,  which  shows  promotion  rates  broken 
down  by  RNO,  grade,  and  sex.  Appendix  3  pro- 
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vides  similar  data  for  administrative  positions. 

Based  on  our  review  of  promotion  rates  over  the 
years,  several  important  patterns  emerged,  in¬ 
cluding  the  following: 

•  Sticky  floors  (which  inhibit  advancement  from 
trainee  and  developmental  levels  into  higher 
level  jobs)  affected  African  American,  Hispanic, 
and  Native  American  men  in  professional  posi¬ 
tions  through  several  time  periods  and  at  sev¬ 
eral  levels,  and  thus  appear  to  be  a  continuing 
problem; 

•  Over  and  above  the  problems  described  above 
for  most  minority  men,  women  in  professional 
positions  faced  even  greater  career  advance¬ 
ment  obstacles.  During  a  number  of  time  peri¬ 
ods  women  (including  both  minorities  and 
nonminorities)  experienced  substantially  lower 
promotion  rates  from  grades  7, 9,  and,  in  some 
cases,  11  in  professional  positions  than  did 
White  men  (or  minority  men). 

These  are  significant  findings,  as  promotion  rate 
disadvantages  at  these  levels  can  greatly  impede 
the  advancement  of  minorities  and  women  into 
higher  level  positions.  This  point  was  also  raised 
in  the  Board's  report  "A  Question  Of  Equity: 
Women  and  the  Glass  Ceiling  in  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment."  Referring  to  the  lower  promotion  rates 
of  women  in  professional  jobs  at  the  grade  9  and 
11  levels,  that  report  said:  "As  these  grades  are 
the  gateway  through  which  one  must  pass  in 
moving  from  the  entry  level  to  the  senior  level, 
this  disparity  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  women  eligible  for  promotion  in  higher 
graded  jobs."^‘*  Based  on  the  data  contained  in 
this  report,  we  now  know  that  this  problem  af¬ 


fects  not  only  women  generally  (and  minority 
women  particularly),  but  also  some  minority  men 
as  well. 

It  may  be  that  a  similar  phenomenon  is  affecting 
the  advancement  of  both  women  and  African 
American  and  Native  American  men  in  profes¬ 
sional  positions  at  lower  grade  levels.  In  our  ear¬ 
lier  Board  report  on  the  barriers  faced  by  women, 
we  concluded  that  women  may  be  required  to 
prove  their  commitment  to  their  organizations 
before  they  are  given  the  same  opportunities  as 
men.“  It  could  be  that  some  minority  men  in  pro¬ 
fessional  positions  also  have  to  prove  themselves 
to  the  managers  in  their  organization,  who  tend 
to  be  disproportionately  nonminority  men.  On 
the  positive  side,  the  current  promotion  rates  in¬ 
dicate  that  once  minorities  make  it  through  the 
lower  grades,  they  are  promoted  at  rates  equal  to 
those  found  for  nonminorities. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  over  the  years,  in¬ 
cluding  the  most  recent  ones,  we  found  little  evi¬ 
dence  of  discrimination  against  White  men. 

White  males,  with  a  few  exceptions,  continue  to 
be  promoted  at  rates  equivalent  to  employees 
from  most  minority  groups  at  each  grade  level  in 
professional  and  administrative  positions. 

Another  interesting  finding  was  that  1993-94  pro¬ 
motion  rates  for  employees  at  GS-11  and  above 
fell  by  about  20  to  30  percent  from  earlier  levels. 

In  all  probability  this  reflects  recent  efforts  to  rein¬ 
vent  and  downsize  the  Federal  Government.  In 
particular,  it  is  likely  that  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  people  who  took  advantage  of  the 
buyouts  available  during  those  2  years  were  in 
higher  graded  positions,  but  that  efforts  to  reduce 
the  number  of  people  in  middle  management  pre- 
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vented  these  people  from  being  replaced.  It  is  also 
likely  that  the  lower  promotion  rates  observed 
during  1993-94  will  continue  for  the  foreseeable 
future  as  downsizing  will  almost  certainly  reduce 
the  need  to  promote  people  to  higher  graded  po¬ 
sitions. 

The  likelihood  of  continued  lower  promotion 
rates  has  at  least  two  important  consequences. 

The  first  relates  to  the  question  of  how  long  it  will 
be  until  minorities  will  hold  a  proportionate  share 
of  the  higher  level  jobs  in  the  Government.  Al¬ 
though  we  did  not  attempt  to  develop  a  model  to 
predict  how  long  it  would  take  for  minorities  to 
obtain  parity  as  we  did  in  our  study  of  the  barri¬ 
ers  to  the  advancement  of  women,  when  we  con¬ 
sider  the  current  low  promotion  rates  which  we 
believe  will  continue  indefinitely,  we  can  only 
conclude  that  it  will  be  many  years  until  minori¬ 
ties  are  found  in  proportionate  numbers  in  high- 
graded  positions  in  the  Government. 

The  second  consequence  of  the  lower  rates  of  pro¬ 
motion  for  employees  at  the  GS-11  and  above  lev¬ 
els  is  that  the  likehhood  of  being  promoted  will 
dechne  for  all  employees  in  these  grades.  Even 
before  the  drop  in  promotion  rates,  only  about 
one  in  nine  employees  at  the  GS-12  and  13  levels 
was  promoted  each  year.  If  the  most  recently  ob¬ 
served  rates  continue,  only  about  1  in  12  of  these 
employees  will  be  promoted  each  year.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  this  fact  is  that  many  employees  over¬ 
estimate  the  likelihood  that  they  will  be 
promoted  and  become  frustrated  when  their  ex¬ 
pectations  are  not  met.  If  the  current  lower  pro¬ 
motion  rates  continue,  the  effect  may  be  even 
greater  feelings  of  frustration  for  both  minorities 
and  nonminorities.  As  we  discuss  in  the  next 
chapter  of  this  report,  this  may  exacerbate  the  po¬ 
larization  that  already  exists  between  minorities 


and  nonminorities  in  terms  of  how  they  view  the 
Government  as  an  employer.  For  example,  even 
though  promotion  rates  are  now  about  equal  for 
minorities  and  nonminorities,  some  members  of 
each  group  will  most  likely  see  promotions  going 
to  members  of  the  other  group  as  evidence  of  dis¬ 
crimination. 

Other  Disparities  in  the 
Treatment  of  Minorities 

Opportunity  to  Act  in  Supervisory  Positions 

Thus  far  in  this  chapter  we  have  discussed  the 
status  of  minorities  with  regard  to  their  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  Federal  workforce  and  the  factors  that 
affect  their  distribution  within  the  hierarchy  of 
jobs  in  the  Government.  There  are,  however,  a  va¬ 
riety  of  other  areas  where  minorities  may  or  may 
not  be  subjected  to  disparate  treatment  as  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Federal  Government. 

We  noted  in  the  previous  MSPB  report  on  the 
glass  ceiling  as  it  affects  women  in  the  Federal 
Government  that  women  are  more  likely  than 
men  to  report  that  developmental  assignments, 
formal  managerial  training  programs,  and  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  act  in  a  position  prior  to  appoint¬ 
ment  have  been  very  important  in  their  career 
advancement.  We  suggested  one  reason  is  that 
these  opportunities  to  demonstrate  their  compe¬ 
tence  and  abilities  help  break  down  traditional 
stereotypes  of  women  as  less  suited  for  manage¬ 
rial  positions  than  men.^^  It  is  likely  that  the  same 
is  true  for  minorities  and  so  it  is  equally  impor¬ 
tant  that  minorities  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
show  what  they  have  to  offer  their  organizations. 
One  indication  of  whether  minorities  are  given 
the  chance  to  demonstrate  their  abilities  is 
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whether  they  are  typically  asked  to  act  in  place  of 
an  absent  supervisor.  Our  analysis  of  our  survey 
data  revealed  this  to  be  a  particularly  important 
issue,  since  we  found  that  people  who  had  acted 
in  place  of  their  supervisor  were  more  likely  to 
have  received  a  greater  number  of  promotions 
during  the  course  of  their  Government  careers. 

One  item  on  our  survey  addressed  this  issue  by 
asking  employees  how  often  they  are  asked  to 
serve  as  the  "acting  supervisor"  when  their  su¬ 
pervisor  is  away  for  short  periods  of  time.  For 
those  professional  and  administrative  employees 
who  are  in  a  position  to  serve  as  the  acting  super¬ 
visor  (should  they  be  asked  to  do  so),  a  larger 
proportion  of  minorities  (29  percent)  than 
nonminorities  (24  percent)  report  that  they 
"Never"  or  "Very  rarely"  are  asked  to  do  so.  Cor¬ 
respondingly,  a  larger  percentage  of 
nonminorities  (45  percent)  than  minorities  (38 
percent)  report  that  they  "Regularly"  or  "Almost 
always"  are  given  such  assignments. 

Because  some  of  the  difference  between  minori¬ 
ties  and  nonminorities  in  response  to  this  item 
may  be  caused  by  the  fact  that  minorities  are 
more  often  found  at  lower  grade  levels  than 
nonminorities,  we  restricted  our  comparisons  to 
employees  working  at  the  GS-11  and  above  grade 
levels.  However,  this  limited  the  comparisons  we 
could  make  between  some  minority  groups  and 
nonminorities  because  of  very  small  sample  sizes. 
As  a  result,  we  can  report  meaningful  data  for 
only  one  direct  comparison  between  a  minority 
group  and  nonminorities  on  this  question.  Spe¬ 
cifically,  comparing  African  Americans  and 
Whites,  there  is  a  10-percentage-point  difference 
between  the  proportion  of  African  Americans 
who  report  they  "Regularly"  or  "Almost  always" 
are  asked  to  serve  as  acting  supervisor  (35  per¬ 


cent)  and  the  proportion  of  Whites  who  say  this 
(45  percent). 

Unfortunately,  people  who  are  not  given  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  demonstrate  their  capabilities  (or 
sharpen  their  skills)  through  acting  supervisory 
assignments  or  special  assignments  such  as  high 
profile  task  forces  or  instructor  duties  are  often 
thought  to  be  less  well  qualified  than  those  who 
have  had  the  chance  to  perform  these  assign¬ 
ments.  And,  in  fact,  having  not  had  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  improve  their  skills,  they  probably  are  less 
well  qualified  for  promotion.  The  problem  with 
such  a  process,  however,  is  that  it  is  inherently 
unfair,  since  those  who  did  not  have  the  chance  to 
work  on  the  special  assignments  have  not  had  an 
equal  chance  to  prove  their  capabilities  or  im¬ 
prove  their  qualifications. 

Performance  Appraisal  Ratings 

The  assessment  of  employees'  performance  can 
affect  both  their  potential  for  career  advancement 
and  their  views  of  their  working  environment. 
Additionally,  performance  appraisals  are  used  for 
other,  sometimes  competing,  purposes  such  as  re¬ 
ductions  in  force,  awards,  and  performance  coun¬ 
seling.  Unfortunately,  despite  attempts  to  develop 
objective  performance  standards,  the  appraisal 
process  continues  to  be  highly  subjective. 

For  example,  the  Board  has  examined  perfor¬ 
mance  rating  data  in  previous  reports  and  found 
that  ratings  have  a  tendency  to  be  inflated  (e.g., 
more  than  half  of  all  employees  are  typically 
rated  as  being  better  than  average).  We  have  also 
observed  a  tendency  for  women  to  receive  higher 
ratings  than  men.^  The  question  that  we  were 
concerned  with  for  this  study  was  whether  there 
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were  differences  in  performance  ratings  for  mi¬ 
norities  compared  to  nonminorities. 

To  answer  this  question  we  again  obtained  infor¬ 
mation  from  OPM's  Central  Personnel  Data  File. 
Table  7  displays  the  information  drawn  from  this 
file  showing  the  average  performance  ratings  for 
selected  PATCO  categories  and  the  SES,  by  RNO 
and  sex.  Among  the  differences  in  average  ratings 
shown  in  this  table,  some  trends  appear  particu¬ 
larly  noteworthy.  For  example,  in  professional  po¬ 
sitions,  minorities  from  virtually  all  RNO  groups 
have  lower  ratings  than  White  men.  In  fact,  look¬ 
ing  at  these  PATCO  categories  and  the  SES,  we 
see  that,  with  the  exception  of  Asian  Pacific 
Americans  in  some  job  categories,  minorities 
(both  men  and  women)  generally  have  lower  rat¬ 
ings  than  nonminorities.  The  table  also  shows  the 
previously  mentioned  tendency  for  women  across 
all  of  the  RNO  groups  to  receive  higher  ratings 
than  men. 

While  an  initial  reaction  to  the  differences  shown 
in  table  7  might  be  that  minorities  are  not  per¬ 
forming  as  well  as  nonminorities,  other  studies 
suggest  that  this  may  be  an  erroneous  conclusion. 
In  fact,  extensive  research  has  been  done  in  the 
area  of  performance  appraisals.  Consistently,  this 
research  has  shown  that  supervisors  rate  employ¬ 
ees  from  their  own  RNO  group  higher  than  they 
rate  employees  from  other  groups.^®  In  general. 
Whites  rate  other  Whites  higher  than  they  rate 
minorities.  Similarly,  African  Americans  tend  to 
give  the  highest  ratings  to  the  African  Americans 
who  work  for  them. 

Given  this  tendency,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Whites,  on  average,  receive  slightly  higher  perfor¬ 
mance  ratings  than  most  minorities  since  Whites 
are  considerably  more  likely  to  hold  supervisory 


positions.  Unfortunately,  the  disparity  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  performance  ratings  between  minori¬ 
ties  and  Whites  can  have  a  variety  of  negative 
consequences  for  minorities  in  particular,  but  also 
for  the  entire  workforce.  Lower  ratings  can  have 
an  effect  on  an  employee's  probability  of  receiv¬ 
ing  awards  and  promotions,  and  on  his  or  her  re¬ 
tention  status  during  a  reduction  in  force.  The  fact 
that  nonminority  coworkers  receive  higher  rat¬ 
ings  can  also  lower  the  morale  of  minority  em¬ 
ployees  and  increase  their  perceptions  of 
discrimination.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
in  response  to  one  of  our  survey  questions,  mi¬ 
norities  in  general  and  African  Americans  in  par¬ 
ticular  were  more  likely  than  Whites  to  express 
the  view  that  the  performance  appraisal  process 
was  unfair.  These  perceptions  can  in  turn  lead  to 
hard  feelings  and  distrust  that  can  result  in  a  de¬ 
crease  in  the  productivity  and  efficiency  of  both 
minority  and  nonminority  employees. 

These  very  serious  consequences  of  a  disparity  in 
performance  appraisal  ratings-taken  together  with 
the  research  showing  that  supervisors  rate  employ¬ 
ees  from  their  own  RNO  group  higher-vividly  il¬ 
lustrate  why  it  is  so  important  that  minorities  be 
better  represented  in  supervisory  and  managerial 
positions  in  the  Federal  Government.  Equitable 
treatment  for  minorities  ultimately  may  depend  on 
having  a  management  workforce  that  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  diverse  to  offset  the  operation  of  subtle  dif¬ 
ferences  based  on  race.  The  ramifications  of  this 
issue  are  discussed  later  in  this  report. 

Compensation  for  High  Performers 

While  promotions  are  unquestionably  the  most 
desired  form  of  recognition  for  performance, 
other  monetary  compensation  can  also  fulfill  an 


Kurt  Kraiger  and  J.  Kevin  Ford,  "A  Meta-Analysis  of  Ratee-Race  Effects  in  Performance  Ratings,"  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology, 
voL  70,  No.  1,  February,  1985,  pp.  56-65. 
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Table?. 

Average  Performance  Rating  of  White-Collar  Employees,  by 
Race/National  Origin,  Sex,  and  PATCO  Category,  March  1995 


Average  Performance  Rating  (on  a 

5-point  scale) 

RNO  and  Sex 

SES 

Professional 

Administrative 

Techiiical 

Clerical 

African  American 

Men 

4.32 

3.97 

4.06 

3.90 

Women 

4.50 

4.10 

4.15 

'  A.oi:;V':-'^;i:' 

Total 

4.37 

4.04 

4.12 

3.99 

Asian  Pacific  American 

Men  V  4.35 

4.10 

4.14 

4.12 

3.99 

Women 

5.00 

4.12 

4.30 

4.20 

4,27^  ^ 

Total 

4.46 

4.11 

4.21 

4.17 

4.21  ; 

Hispanic 

Men 

4.26 

4.08 

4.07 

3.97 

3.86 

Women 

4.53 

4.14 

4.18 

4.11 

4.12 

Total 

4.32 

4.10 

4.12 

4.05 

4.07 

Nafive  American 

Men 

4.29 

4.07 

4.06 

3.80 

3.77 

Women 

5.00 

4.00 

4.20 

3.94 

3.99 

Total 

4.38 

4.04 

4.12 

3.89 

3.97 

White 

Men 

4.44 

4.18 

4.21 

4.04 

3.88 

Women 

4,48 

4.24 

4.34 

4.17 

4.23 

Total 

4.45 

4.19 

4.26 

4.11 

4.18 

Note:  Unabbreviated  PATCO  category  labels  included  in  table  are:  professional,  administrative/ technical,  and  clerical 
Table  does  not  reflect  jobs  in  the  PATCO  ^^other^^  category.  Also,  SES  includes  all  PATCO  categories. 

i:  Source:  OPM's  Central  Personnel  Data  File,  March  1995. 
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important  role  in  motivating  and  honoring  highly 
successful  members  of  the  workforce.  For  white- 
collar  employees,  the  compensation  they  receive 
from  awards  can  come  in  either  of  two  ways — a 
one-time  payment  or  an  ongoing  increase  in  base 
pay  (called  a  "quality  step  increase"  or  "QSI").^^ 
Cash  awards  and  QSI's  also  provide  intangible 
benefits  to  employees,  through  peer  group  recog¬ 
nition,  heightened  self-esteem,  and  possibly  en¬ 
hanced  promotion  potential. 


•  In  each  of  the  grade  level  groupings.  White  em¬ 
ployees  in  professional  positions  received  cash 
awards  at  a  substantially  higher  rate  than  one 


Figure  11. 

Professional  Positions;  Cash  Awards 
by  Grade  Level  Grouping  and  Race/ 
National  Origin,  1994 


Because  cash  awards  and  QSI's  are  both  a  reflec¬ 
tion  of  how  management  values  an  employee's 
contribution  to  mission  accomplishment  as  well 
as  a  potentially  important  element  in  making  that 
person  more  promotable,  they  have  a  double-bar¬ 
reled  significance  to  an  employee's  career  ad¬ 
vancement.  First,  if  awards  are  not  equitably 
granted,  those  who  are  imfairly  shortchanged  im¬ 
mediately  suffer  a  loss  in  their  compensation  as 
well  as  their  dignity.  Second,  since  awards  can  be 
a  factor  in  determining  a  person's  ranking  for 
promotion,  if  employees  are  unfairly  denied  a 
cash  award  or  QSI,  their  subsequent  career  ad¬ 
vancement  can  be  negatively  affected. 

Figure  11  displays  selected  cash  award  data  for 
fiscal  year  1994.  Specifically,  the  figure  shows  the 
number  of  cash  awards  (not  including  QSI's)  per 
100  employees  for  professional  employees  broken 
down  by  grade  level  grouping  and  race/ national 
origin.^®  Figure  12  presents  similar  information 
for  employees  in  administrative  positions.  The 
award  data  displayed  in  figure  11  reveal  several 
important  patterns: 


Number  of  awards 
per  100  employees 


100 


Grades  9- 11  Grades  1243  Grades  14-15 
Grade  Level  Grouping 


Race/National  Origin: 

III  African  American  IIH  Asian  Pacific  American  Hispanic 
I  j  Native  American  White 


Note:  Award  data  do  not  include  quality  step  increases. 

Source:  OEM's  Central  Personnel  Data  File,  calendar  year 
1994. 


Blue-collar  employees  can  receive  one-time  cash  awards,  but  under  the  Federal  Wage  System  they  are  not  eligible  for  quality  step 
increases. 

^  Performance  awards  included  in  our  cash  award  data  are  primarily  composed  of  the  following  types  of  awards:  performance 
awards  (e.g.,  sustained  superior  performance);  Performance  Management  and  Recognition  System  (PMRS)  performance  awards;  spe¬ 
cial  act  or  service  awards;  suggestion  awards;  and  SES  distinguished  and  Presidential  rank  awards.  They  also  include  a  small  number 
of  other  types  of  relatively  unusual  awards  (e.g.,  gain  sharing  awards,  invention  awards).  They  do  not  include  within-grade  increases 
(which  are  not  considered  awards)  or  QSTs. 
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f  Figure  12. 

J  Administrative  Positions:  Cash 
^  Awards  by  Grade  Level  Grouping  and 
Race/National  Origin,  1994 

;  Number  of  awards 
i  per  100  employees 

!’  100  I 


80  H 


Grades  941  Grades  1243  Grades  1445 
Grade  Level  Grouping 

Race/National  Origin: 

^  African  American  ^  Asian  Pacific  American  ^  Hispanic 
I  ~|  Native  American  |  |  White 

Note:  Award  data  do  not  include  quality  step  increases. 
Source:  OPM's  Central  Personnel  Data  File,  calendar  year 
1994. 


or  two  of  the  different  minority  groups.  The 
most  extreme  differences  occurred  at  GS-14 
and  15,  where  Asian  Pacific  Americans,  His- 
panics,  and  Native  Americans  received,  on  the 
average,  16, 12,  and  11  fewer  awards  per  hun¬ 
dred  employees,  respectively,  than  did  White 
employees;  and 

•  Native  Americans  were  at  a  substantial  disad¬ 
vantage  in  receiving  cash  awards  at  all  grade 
level  groupings. 


•  In  administrative  positions,  the  award  rates  for 
minorities  and  nonminorities  were  somewhat 
closer  than  for  professional  positions.  The  larg¬ 
est  gaps  between  White  employees  and  other 
groups  occurred  for  Native  Americans  and 
Hispanics  at  GS-14  and  15. 

•  At  grades  9  and  11,  and  14  and  15,  employees 
in  administrative  occupations  typically  were 
rewarded  more  often  than  were  employees  in 
professional  occupations. 

Based  on  other  data  from  0PM,  we  also  noted  the 
following  trends  concerning  cash  awards: 

•  In  administrative  occupations,  women  (both 
minority  and  nonminority)  receive  substan¬ 
tially  more  cash  awards  than  do  men.  These 
disparities  are  striking  in  their  consistency  and 
magnitude.  This  pattern  is  also  evident,  though 
less  extreme,  in  professional  occupations. 

•  For  professional  and  administrative  occupa¬ 
tions,  the  average  amount  of  cash  given  to  mi¬ 
norities  per  award  tends  to  be  lower  than  that 
given  to  nonminorities.  For  example,  for  pro¬ 
fessional  occupations  during  calendar  year 
1994,  the  average  award  amount  for  minorities 
was  2.4  percent  less  than  that  given  to 
nonminorities  at  grades  9  and  11,  6.1  percent 
less  at  the  12  and  13  levels,  and  7.8  percent  less 
at  grades  14  and  15.  Differences  in  the  cash 
value  of  awards  also  exist  in  administrative  oc¬ 
cupations,  but  the  differences  are  smaller. 

One  of  our  survey  respondents  offered  the  fol¬ 
lowing  perspective  on  the  granting  of  cash 
awards: 

It  is  apparent  in  this  office  that  promotions  [and] 
cash  awards  are  based  on  favoritism.  While  this  is 
a  slightly  different  issue  from  being  discriminated 
against  based  on  gender  and  race,  it  is  still  a  form 
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of  discrimination.  I  have  also  noted  that  the  "Fa¬ 
vorites"  are  White-Anglos.  (MSPB  survey  re¬ 
spondent,  GS~9  Asian  Pacific  American  female) 

While  QSI's  are  a  small  subset  of  the  monetary  in¬ 
centive  picture  (and  not  included  in  any  of  the 
above  discussions  on  cash  awards),  it  is  also  note¬ 
worthy  to  examine  what  has  happened  with  the 
granting  of  these  awards.  As  mentioned  above, 
QSFs  are  permanent  increases  in  an  employee's 
salary,  as  compared  to  cash  awards,  which  are 
one-time  bonuses.  Looking  at  QSI  data  for  calen¬ 
dar  year  1994,  we  find  that: 

•  For  professional  positions,  nonminorities  re¬ 
ceive  QSI's  at  higher  rates  than  minorities  at 
grades  9  and  11  (3.1  percent  versus  2.4  percent), 
the  12  and  13  levels  (4.4  percent  versus  3.7  per¬ 
cent),  and  the  14  and  15  levels  (5.6  percent  for 
nonminorities  versus  4.7  percent  for  minori¬ 
ties);  and 

•  Nonminorities  also  receive  more  QSI's  than  mi¬ 
norities  in  administrative  positions  at  GS-9  and 
11  (3.9  percent  versus  3.4  percent  for  minori¬ 
ties),  but  at  virtually  the  same  levels  at  GS-12 
and  13  (5.1  percent  for  both  minorities  and 
nonminorities)  and  GS-14  and  15  (4.5  percent 
for  minorities  and  nonminorities). 

Discharge  Rates 

In  1994  OPM  released  a  statistical  report  on  the 
discharge  rate  of  Federal  employees.  This  report 
revealed  that  while  overall  discharge  rates  were 
low,  they  were  significantly  higher  for  minorities 


than  they  were  for  nonminorities.  In  fact,  minori¬ 
ties  were  more  than  three  times  as  likely  to  be  dis¬ 
charged  than  were  nonminorities.^^ 

As  a  result  of  this  finding  the  Director  of  OPM 
called  for  an  investigation  into  the  reasons  for  this 
disparity.  A  report  on  that  investigation  was  is¬ 
sued  by  OPM  in  April  1995.  The  researcher  inves¬ 
tigating  this  issue  for  OPM  found  that  "African 
Americans  and  Native  Americans  working  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  federal  government  were 
significantly  more  likely  to  be  fired  than  compa¬ 
rable  nonminorities,  Hispanics,  and  Asian/Pacific 
Islanders."^^  The  report  also  noted  that  newly 
hired  African  Americans  were  more  likely  to  be 
discharged  during  their  probationary  period  than 
were  employees  from  other  RNO  groups. 

Although  the  study  did  not  provide  a  definitive 
explanation  for  the  reason  for  these  disparities,  it 
suggested  that  racially  or  culturally  based  stereo¬ 
types  may  affect  the  discipline  process.  Other 
possible  reasons  it  cited  include:  differences  in 
types  of  jobs  held  by  minorities  and 
nonminorities;  poor  selection,  development,  and 
accountability  of  supervisors  and  managers;  and 
the  possibility  that  minorities  don't  understand 
and  work  the  "system"  as  well  as  nonminorities. 

In  order  to  better  understand  what  may  be  hap¬ 
pening  in  this  area,  the  Board  is  currently  con¬ 
ducting  a  study  to  look  at  possible  reasons  for  the 
disparities  in  the  discipline  rates  of  minorities 
and  nonminorities.  This  study  is  designed  to  help 
identify  the  underlying  factors  that  may  explain 
the  reasons  for  the  apparent  disparity. 


U.S.  Office  of  Personnel  Management,  "Minority /Nonminority  Disparate  Discharge  Rates,"  Washington,  DC,  February  1994. 
U.S.  Office  of  Personnel  Management,  "Federal  Discharge  Rates,"  Washington,  DC,  April  1995,  p.  D-21. 
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Perceptions  of  Minority  Employment 

Thus  far  our  report  has  discussed  two  central 
themes.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  substantial 
evidence  that  the  status  of  minorities  has  im¬ 
proved  over  the  last  17  years.  Members  of  most 
minority  groups  are  now  well  represented  in 
most  Federal  occupational  groups.  There  have 
been  marked  increases  in  the  number  of  minori¬ 
ties  employed  in  higher  graded  and  even  execu¬ 
tive  level  positions.  There  is  also  evidence  that 
current  promotion  rates  are  nearly  equitable  for 
most  occupations  at  most  grade  levels  for  both 
minorities  and  nonminorities. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  found  a  continuing 
pattern  of  small  but  real  inequities.  The  average 
grade  and,  therefore,  pay  is  lower  for  African 
Americans,  Hispanics,  Native  Americans,  and  to 
a  lesser  extent  Asian  Pacific  Americans  than  it  is 
for  Whites.  Some  of  this  difference  can  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  differences  in  the  types  of  jobs 
typically  filled  by  many  minorities  or  by  differ¬ 
ences  in  education  and  experience.  But  we  also 
found  that  a  significant  number  of  African  Ameri¬ 
cans,  Hispanics,  and  Native  Americans  have  not 
advanced  as  far  in  their  careers  as  Whites  and 
Asian  Pacific  Americans  with  similar  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Similarly,  although  they  may  be  expected  to 
prove  their  commitment  to  a  greater  degree  than 
nonminorities,  minorities  are  less  frequently 
given  the  opportunity  to  serve  as  acting  supervi¬ 
sors.  Minorities  also  tend  to  receive  lower  perfor¬ 
mance  ratings  as  well  as  fewer  and  smaller  cash 
awards.  Moreover,  minorities,  especially  African 
Americans  and  Native  Americans,  are  more  likely 
to  be  discharged  from  Federal  employment. 

Thus,  there  is  an  improved  work  environment 
which  nevertheless  has  a  number  of  lingering  dis¬ 
parities.  Against  this  backdrop  of  factual  findings, 
it  is  also  important  to  understand  the  feelings  and 
beliefs  that  employees  have  about  what  happens 


around  them  (or  to  them)  in  the  workplace  since 
what  people  believe  affects  how  they  understand 
and  respond  to  events. 

To  find  out  about  employee  perceptions,  our  sur¬ 
vey  included  a  series  of  questions  about  how  em¬ 
ployees  view  various  issues  affecting  their  career 
advancement.  The  responses  we  received  suggest 
that  there  are  substantial  differences  in  views 
among  employees  from  different  RNO  groups. 

One  fundamental  issue  which  is  of  major  concern 
to  our  study  is  whether  minorities  believe  that 
problems  in  their  career  advancement  may  be 
linked  to  discriminatory  practices  in  the  work¬ 
place.  We  therefore  asked  survey  respondents  the 
following  question:  "In  your  organization,  to 
what  extent  do  you  believe  that  employees  from 
the  following  groups  are  subjected  to  flagrant  or 
obviously  discriminatory  practices  which  hinder 
their  career  advancement?"  Figure  13  shows  how 
employees  responded  to  this  question. 

Many  employees  from  each  minority  group  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  are  victims  of  flagrant  discrimina¬ 
tion.  This  view  was  most  prevalent  among 
African  Americans,  55  percent  of  whom  thought 
that  they  were  victims  of  discrimination  to  a 
"Great  extent"  or  "Moderate  extent."  Substantial 
proportions  of  the  other  minority  groups  also 
hold  this  view:  28  percent  of  Hispanics,  21  per¬ 
cent  of  Asian  Pacific  Americans,  and  19  percent  of 
Native  Americans.  Generally  speaking,  minority 
employees  are  more  likely  to  think  that  members 
of  their  own  group  are  victims  of  discrimination 
than  are  members  of  other  groups. 

The  depth  of  the  feelings  of  minorities  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  are  victims  of  discrimination  was 
illustrated  by  many  of  the  comments  we  received 
in  response  to  our  survey.  Among  the  comments 
were  the  following: 
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Here  we  have  a  ]Nhite  female  employee  who  never 
worked  for  the  Government  before.  She  comes  on 
board  September  1991,  the  last  month  of  the  fis¬ 
cal  year,  and  was  given  an  "outstanding"  [rat¬ 
ing]  for  fiscal  year  1991. 1  asked  the  supervisor 
how  could  he  possibly  justify  that  rating?  The  re¬ 
ply  was  nonsensical.  Six  months  later,  this  same 
White  female  employee  was  given  a  career  ladder 
promotion.  Each  time  my  career  ladder  promo¬ 
tion  was  due,  1  had  to  ask  the  supervisor  over 


Figure  13. 

Extent  to  Which  Employees  Believe 
r  Minorities  Are  Subjected  to  "Flagrant 
or  Obviously  Discriminatory 
Practices,"  by  Race/National  Origin 


Respondents’  Race/ 


Percent 


and  over  to  submit  [the]  paperwork  to  process  my 
promotion.  Needless  to  say,  by  comparison,  I 
never  received  my  promotions  in  a  timely  man¬ 
ner.  Again  when  I  questioned  the  supervisor 
about  this,  I  received  a  non-justifiable  answer. 
(MSPB  survey  respondent,  GS-12  African 
American  female) 

In  the  Federal  Government  the  general  rule  for 
Blacks  [is],  if  you're  Black,  get  back,  and  if  you're 
White,  you're  all  right.  There  are  managers  with 
no  concept  of  what  a  manager  is  or  [is]  supposed 
to  be.  Managers  are  not  concerned  with  your 
knowledge,  skills,  and  abilities,  but  are  only  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  color  of  your  skin  andjor  if  you 
are  Black,  would  you  fit  in  the  White  scope  of 
things.  (MSPB  survey  respondent,  African 
American  female) 

Much  of  what  I  have  seen  and  felt,  I  prefer  to 
keep  inside.  Let's  just  say  that  racial  equality  is 
not  in  sight.  You  can't  imagine  how  much  it 
hurts  to  write  the  above  comment  after  30  years 
of  service.  (MSPB  survey  respondent,  grade  15, 
race  or  national  origin  unidentified) 

Based  upon  the  subtle  but  real  differences  in 
treatment  and  a  history  of  discrimination  in  soci¬ 
ety  in  general  as  well  as  in  the  Government,  it  is 
not  surprising  to  find  that  minorities  generally 
believe  that  they  continue  to  be  the  victims  of  dis¬ 
crimination.  What  is  surprising  is  the  extent  of 
the  differences  in  perceptions  between  minorities 
and  nonminorities.  Very  few  nonminorities  be¬ 
lieve  that  flagrant  discrimination  against  employ¬ 
ees  from  any  minority  group  exists  in  the  Federal 
Government. 


Note:  Response  percentages  are  for  answers  of  "To  a  Great 
Extent"  or  "To  a  Moderate  Extent." 

Source:  MSPB  survey  of  Federal  employees,  January  1993, 
question  46. 


A  similar  pattern  of  responses,  showing  disparate 
views  between  minorities  and  nonminorities,  was 
evident  in  the  answers  given  to  a  related  survey 
question.  That  question  asked,  "In  your  organiza¬ 
tion,  if  the  management  became  aware  of  the  ex- 
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istence  of  flagrant  or  obviously  discriminatory  prac¬ 
tices  against  the  following  groups,  to  what  extent 
do  you  believe  management  would  take  forceful 
actions  to  stop  such  practices?" 

In  response,  only  32  percent  of  African  Americans 
answered  that  to  either  a  "Moderate  extent"  or 
"Great  extent,"  management  would  take  forceful 
action  to  stop  flagrant  discrimination  against 
them,  while  64  percent  of  Whites  held  this  view 
concerning  African  Americans.  Interestingly, 
however,  more  Whites  were  confident  that  man¬ 
agement  would  take  forceful  action  to  stop  fla¬ 
grant  discrimination  against  African  Americans 
than  against  other  minority  groups  (i.e.,  only  48 
to  57  percent  of  White  respondents  beheved  that 
management  would  take  action  to  stop  discrimi¬ 
nation  against  Hispanics,  Asian  Pacific  Ameri¬ 
cans,  and  Native  Americans).  In  fact,  the 
difference  in  the  views  of  Whites  and 
nonminorities  concerning  protection  from  dis¬ 
crimination  is  greatest  between  Whites  and  Afri¬ 


can  Americans.  Whites  tend  to  believe  that  Afri¬ 
can  Americans  have  made  the  most  progress  in 
moving  into  top-level  positions  and  are  better 
protected  against  discrimination  by  management 
than  are  members  of  other  minority  groups.  For 
their  part,  African  Americans  employees  are  the 
most  likely  to  believe  that  they  are  victims  of  fla¬ 
grant  discrimination  and  are  least  likely  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  have  made  progress  in  moving 
into  top-level  positions. 

The  survey  also  asked  comparable  questions  con¬ 
cerning  the  presence  of  subtle  barriers  which 
hinder  the  career  advancement  of  men  and 
women  from  each  minority  group,  and  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  managers  taking  forceful  actions  to  re¬ 
move  such  subtle  barriers  if  they  became  aware  of 
them.  The  responses  to  these  questions  follow  the 
same  general  patterns  as  those  described  above 
concerning  flagrant  discrimination,  including  the 
fact  that  the  greatest  difference  in  views  is  found 
between  African  Americans  and  Whites. 


Table  8. 

Percent  of  Employees  Agreeing  With: 

"Minority  women  face  extra  obstacles  in  their  careers  because  they  are 
both  minority  and  female,"  by  Race/National  Origin  and  Sex 

Race/National  Origin 


Sex 

African 

American 

Asian 

Pacific 

American 

Hispanic 

Native 

American 

White 

Men 

45 

26 

37 

21 

17 

Women 

71 

47 

64 

54 

32 

Note:  Response  percentages  are  for  answers  of  "Strongly  agree"  or  "Agree," 
Source:  MSPB  survey  of  Federal  employees,  January  1993,  question  39c. 
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Finally,  the  survey  also  included  a  question  re¬ 
garding  the  special  circumstances  which  minority 
women  may  face.  Specifically,  it  asked  respon¬ 
dents  whether  they  agreed  or  disagreed  with  the 
following  statement;  "Minority  women  face  extra 
obstacles  in  their  careers  because  they  are  both 
minority  and  female."  The  answers  we  received 
show  that  substantially  more  minorities  than 
nonminorities  believe  this  to  be  true  (54  percent 
versus  23  percent). 


Looking  at  these  responses,  we  see  at  least  three 
things  which  seem  noteworthy: 

•  Self-assessments  among  the  various  minority 
groups,  about  the  progress  that  their  own 
groups  had  made,  were  clustered  fairly  closely 
together.  That  is,  26  to  38  percent  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  each  minority  group  believed  that  their 
own  group  had  made  at  least  some,  if  not  con- 


Since  the  insights  and  experiences  of  men  and 
women  on  this  question  may  be  different,  it  is 
also  useful  to  look  at  these  data  by  sex  and  RNO 
combined.  Table  8  does  this,  illustrating  that 
views  on  this  issue  are  very  polarized,  with  the 
different  sexes  as  well  as  RNO  groups  holding 
widely  divergent  perspectives. 

Perceptions  of  Progress  by  Minorities 

So  far,  this  discussion  of  perceptions  held  by  em¬ 
ployees  has  focused  primarily  on  discrimination 
against  minorities.  Our  survey  also  asked  respon¬ 
dents  what  they  believe  about  the  progress  made 
by  minorities.  The  responses  to  this  question  pro¬ 
vide  a  slightly  different  perspective  on  employee 
attitudes.  Taken  together,  the  responses  to  these 
questions  give  some  important  insights  about 
why  it  may  be  taking  a  long  time  to  achieve  full 
equal  employment  opportunity  in  the  Federal 
civil  service. 

Figure  14  shows  the  responses  to  the  question, 
"What  is  your  general  impression  of  the  amount 
of  progress  each  of  the  following  groups  has 
made  in  moving  into  top  level  positions  in  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  last  5  years?"  The  per¬ 
centages  shown  in  the  figure  reflect,  for  each  mi¬ 
nority  group,  a  summation  of  the  "Considerable 
progress"  and  "Some  progress"  answers,  by  the 
RNO  of  the  respondent. 


Figure  14. 

Percent  of  Employees  Believing 
Minorities  Have  Made  Progress  in 
Moving  Into  Top-Level  Positions,  by 
Race/National  Origin 


Respondents’  Race/ 
National  Origin 

African  American 
Other  Minorities 
White 

Asian  Pacific 
American 

Other  Minorities 

White 


Hispanic 
Other  Minorities 
White 

Native  American 
Other  Minorities 
White 


0  25  50  75 


Percent 


Note:  Response  percentages  are  for  answers  of  "Consider¬ 
able  progress"  or  "Some  progress." 

Source:  MSPB  survey  of  Federal  employees,  January  1993, 
question  32. 
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siderable,  progress  in  moving  into  top-level 
jobs; 

•  Nonminorities  evaluated  the  progress  of  each 
minority  group  (except  Native  Americans) 
slightly  to  substantially  more  favorably  than 
members  of  the  groups  themselves  did;  and 

•  Among  the  various  groups,  the  greatest  di¬ 
chotomy  between  one  group's  self-perception 
of  the  progress  it  had  made  and  the  other 
groups'  views  on  that  progress  occurred  for  Af¬ 


rican  Americans.  All  other  minority  groups 
and  Whites  had  a  much  more  favorable  assess¬ 
ment  of  African  American  progress  than  Afri¬ 
can  Americans  themselves  had. 

Appendix  4  provides  some  of  the  overall  findings 
discussed  in  this  chapter  broken  down  by  RNO 
group.  In  the  next  section  of  this  report  we  will 
discuss  some  possible  explanations  for  the  diver¬ 
gent  views  of  minorities  and  nonminorities  as 
well  as  some  of  the  consequences. 
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In  the  previous  chapters  of  this  report  we  have 
noted  that  minorities  have  made  considerable 
progress  in  entering  the  Federal  service  and  in 
advancing  into  top  level  jobs.  We  believe  that 
much  of  this  progress  is  directly  attributable  to 
the  existence  of  a  strong  merit  system  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  continuous  attention  to  the  importance 
of  a  diverse  civil  service.  It  is  the  merit  system 
that  ensures  that,  in  most  instances,  the  most 
qualified  candidate  for  a  job  will  be  selected  re¬ 
gardless  of  sex,  race,  or  national  origin  and  that 
high  quality  work  will  be  recognized  and  re¬ 
warded. 

However,  findings  presented  in  the  preceding 
chapter  on  the  employment  of  minorities  in  the 
Federal  Government  also  suggest  that  minorities 
may  not  be  treated  equally  with  respect  to  all  em¬ 
ployment-related  actions  in  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  While  these  findings  do  not  suggest 
flagrant,  pervasive  discrimination,  they  do  indi¬ 
cate  that  minorities  continue  to  face  some  disad¬ 
vantages,  particularly  in  those  aspects  of 
employment  where  subjective  judgments  play  an 
important  role. 

On  average,  African  Americans,  Hispanics,  and 
Native  Americans  are  found  at  lower  grade  levels 
in  professional  and  administrative  occupations 
than  Asian  Pacific  American  and  White  employ¬ 
ees,  even  accounting  for  differences  in  education 
and  experience.  Moreover,  they  are  more  likely  to 


be  subject  to  disciplinary  actions  than  Asian  Pa¬ 
cific  American  and  White  employees.  For  their 
part,  Asian  Pacific  Americans  are  found  in  grade 
levels  comparable  to  those  of  nonminorities,  but 
are  less  likely  to  be  found  in  supervisory  or  man¬ 
agement  positions.  Members  of  most  minority 
groups  tend  to  receive  lower  performance  ratings 
and  fewer  cash  awards  than  Whites,  and  there  is 
some  evidence  that  they  are  not  given  the  same 
opportunities  for  career  advancement-related  as¬ 
signments,  such  as  temporary  supervisory  roles. 

In  addition  to  facing  differences  in  employment- 
related  outcomes,  minorities  and  nonminorities 
hold  very  different  perceptions  of  the  dynamics 
of  the  workplace.  For  example,  while  most  White 
employees  believe  that  African  Americans  have 
made  some  or  considerable  progress  in  moving 
into  upper-level  positions  in  the  Government, 
their  view  is  not  shared  by  African  Americans 
themselves.  Overall,  a  significant  percentage  of 
minorities  believe  that  they  are  victims  of  con¬ 
tinuing  discrimination,  while  nonminorities  ap¬ 
parently  believe  discrimination  has  been  nearly 
eliminated. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  provide  some  ex¬ 
planations  as  to  why  these  differences  between 
minorities  and  nonminorities  continue  to  exist. 

We  believe  there  are  four  major  factors  that  inter¬ 
act  with  one  another  to  account  for  most  of  the 
differences  we  have  identified  in  this  study.  These 
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factors  include  (1)  society's  history  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  and  racism  which  exists  as  a  backdrop  to, 
and  influences,  people's  perceptions  about  work 
in  the  Federal  Government  and  relationships  with 
one  another;  (2)  the  continuing  tendency,  in  the 
absence  of  objective  criteria,  for  judgments  about 
minorities  in  employment  situations  to  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  stereotypes;  (3)  the  inadequacy  of  tools 
for  evaluating  employees  when  hiring  and  ap¬ 
praisal  decisions  are  required,  and  poor  commu¬ 
nication  of  the  reasons  for  such  decisions;  and  (4) 
the  reality  that  expectations  of  career-enhancing 
opportunities  exceed  actual  opportunities.  Each 
of  these  factors  is  discussed  below. 

Historical  and  Contextual  Backdrop 

One  of  the  reasons  that  some  disparities  in  the 
treatment  of  minorities  continue  to  exist,  and  that 
perceptions  of  disparate  treatment  are  so  tena¬ 
cious,  is  that  our  Nation  has  a  long  history  of  dis¬ 
crimination  against  minorities  which  has  not  been 
totally  eradicated.  Discrimination  in  employment 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin  has 
been  unlawful  since  the  passage  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  and  certainly  we  have  come  a 
long  way  toward  providing  equal  opportunity  in 
employment  for  all  citizens.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  widespread  acknowledgment  that  we 
have  not  achieved  complete  equality  of  opportu¬ 
nity  yet.  When  asked  by  a  Gallup  poll  in  1990  if 
they  believe  Blacks  have  as  good  a  chance  as 
White  people  in  their  community  to  get  any  kind 
of  job  for  which  they  are  qualified,  one-quarter  of 


those  interviewed  said  "No"-a  figure  that  has  re¬ 
mained  unchanged  since  1978.^^ 

This  reality  has  further  been  acknowledged  by 
the  Nation's  leadership.  President  Clinton,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  said  recently,  "Despite  great  progress,  dis¬ 
crimination  and  exclusion  on  the  basis  of  race  and 
gender  are  still  facts  of  life  in  America."^^  Simi¬ 
larly,  when  asked  whether  he  believed  that  the 
Nation  was  colorblind.  Newt  Gingrich,  Speaker 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  responded, 
"We're  not  colorblind.  I'd  say  it's  a  lie  to  walk 
into  a  school  in  America  and  say.  This  is  a  color¬ 
blind  society.'"^^  Moreover,  in  a  recent  decision 
which  raised  questions  about  the  constitutionality 
of  many  affirmative  action  programs,  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  noted,  "The  unhappy  persistence  of 
both  the  practice  and  the  lingering  effects  of  racial 
discrimination  against  minority  groups  in  this 
country  is  an  unfortunate  reality  *  * 

None  of  these  comments  was  addressed  directly 
to  Federal  employment,  and,  in  fact,  representa¬ 
tion  of  minorities  in  the  Federal  workforce  in  gen¬ 
eral  exceeds  their  representation  in  the  private 
sector.  Nevertheless,  it  is  unrealistic  to  believe 
that  the  Federal  Government,  which  employs  a 
broad  cross-section  of  the  American  populace,  is 
immune  from  the  attitudes  and  beliefs  that  per¬ 
vade  American  society  as  a  whole.  In  fact,  those 
who  have  researched  issues  more  specifically  re¬ 
lated  to  the  employment  of  minorities  have 
reached  similar  conclusions.  For  example,  in  its 
report  on  "Civil  Rights  Issues  Facing  Asian 
Americans  in  the  1990s,"  the  U.S.  Commission  on 


The  Gallup  Poll  Monthly,  June  1990,  p.  24. 

"Clinton  vows  he  will  fight  to  retain  affirmative  action,"  Los  Angeles  Times,  June  14, 1995,  p.  Al. 

Kevin  Merida,  "Gingrich  offers  provocative  views  on  racial  issues,"  the  Washington  Post,  June  16, 1995,  p.  A9. 

“  Justice  Sandra  Day  O'Connor,  writing  for  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  Adarand  Constructors,  Inc.  v.  Federico  Pena,  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  et  ah,  115  S.Ct.  2097  (1995). 
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Civil  Rights  noted  that,  "The  evidence  accumu¬ 
lated  in  this  study  convinces  the  Commission  that 
the  problem  [of  employment  discrimination]  is  a 
serious  one  and  that  it  pervades  both  private  cor¬ 
porations  and  government  agencies."^^ 

Finally,  we  know  that  minority  women-who  com¬ 
prise  over  half  of  minorities  in  the  Government- 
also  face  disparate  treatment  based  on  their  sex. 
The  stereotypes  and  assumptions  that  minority 
women  face  as  women,  discussed  at  length  in  a 
previous  Board  study,^^  no  doubt  contribute  to  the 
disparity  in  treatment  and  perceptions  of  minori¬ 
ties  and  nonminorities  discussed  in  the  previous 
chapter. 

Stereotypes  as  a 

Factor  in  Judging  Employees 

One  manifestation  of  the  lingering  racism  in  our 
society  is  the  tendency  to  let  stereotypes  color 
one's  judgment  about  people  of  different  racial  or 
national  origin  backgrounds.  In  one  sense  stereo¬ 
typing  is  a  normal  process-not  necessarily  inaccu¬ 
rate  or  biased-through  which  people  organize 
information  about  the  world  around  them.  In  a 
sense,  stereotypes  serve  as  a  kind  of  "shorthand." 
If  we  know  a  few  obvious  facts  about  a  person, 
we  assume  we  know  a  great  deal  more  based  on 
that  person's  membership  in  a  group.  The  prob¬ 
lem  comes  when  people  are  willing  to  attach 
negative  characteristics  to  the  obvious  facts  such 
as  the  person's  race  or  national  origin. 

By  their  very  nature,  stereotypes  can  affect  behav¬ 
ior  unconsciously  and  strongly  influence  how 


people  act  toward  one  another.  Those  who  are  in¬ 
fluenced  in  their  decisions  by  stereotypes  nor¬ 
mally  don't  even  realize  that  they  may  be  making 
inaccurate  judgments  about  others,  or  that  stereo¬ 
types  have  anything  at  all  to  do  with  their  per¬ 
sonal  decisionmaking  process. 

It  is  exactly  for  this  reason  that  we  can  better  un¬ 
derstand  the  causes  of  the  disparities  between  mi¬ 
norities  and  nonminorities  identified  in  this  study 
if  we  recognize  that  stereotypes  can  negatively  in¬ 
fluence  some  managers'  judgments.  Stereotyping 
is  a  natural  process  that  is  engaged  in  by  people 
of  all  races  and  national  origins,  minority  and 
nonminority  However,  it  is  a  process  which  is 
less  likely  to  adversely  affect  White  employees 
than  minorities  because  White  employees  are 
much  more  often  found  in  positions  responsible 
for  evaluating  people  in  order  to  hire,  promote, 
discipline,  or  reward  them. 

In  every  case  discussed  in  this  report,  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  differences  between  minorities  and 
nonminorities  was  small  but  real.  Given  the  size 
of  these  disparities  in  outcomes,  it  may  be  that 
they  can  best  be  explained  by  subtle  factors  af¬ 
fecting  the  judgments  made  about  minority  em¬ 
ployees.  Rather  than  being  the  result  of  obvious 
and  intentional  discrimination  on  the  part  of 
nonminority  supervisors  and  managers,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  many  of  the  differences  we  found  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  use  of  stereotypes  in  situations 
where  there  was  limited  objective  information 
available  for  making  judgments  about  employees. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  flagrant  discrimination 
does  not  exist  anywhere  in  the  Government,  but 
much  of  the  disparity  we  found  in  the  treatment 


U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  "Civil  Rights  Issues  Facing  Asian  Americans  in  the  1990s,"  February  1992,  Washington,  DC,  p. 

197. 

U.S.  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  "A  Question  Of  Equity"  (full  citation  is  in  footnote  1). 
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of  minorities  can  be  explained  without  assuming 
that  substantial  numbers  of  supervisors  are  con¬ 
sciously  biased  against  minorities. 

Stereotypes  create  expectations  about  a  person 
based  not  on  what  he  or  she  has  done,  but  on 
what  he  or  she  is  assumed  to  be  like,  because  of 
membership  in  a  group.  Stereotyping  is  most 
likely  to  occur  when  there  are  very  few  employ¬ 
ees  of  a  particular  group  in  an  organization,  not 
much  is  known  about  those  employees  besides 
their  appearance,  and  criteria  for  evaluating 
people  are  ambiguous. 

For  example,  an  Asian  Pacific  American  recently 
promoted  to  a  supervisory  position  in  an  organi¬ 
zation  that  consists  mainly  of  non- Asian  Pacific 
Americans,  could  be  a  victim  of  judgments  based 
on  stereotypes  when  the  time  came  to  evaluate 
her  performance  as  a  "manager."  Since  one  ste¬ 
reotype  that  affects  Asian  Pacific  Americans  is 
that  they  are  assumed  to  be  passive  and  better 
suited  for  technical  rather  than  people-oriented 
work,®’  this  manager  might  be  vulnerable  to  judg¬ 
ments  that  are  influenced  by  such  a  stereotype, 
regardless  of  her  actual  skills  in  managing  her 
staff. 

The  nature  and  impact  of  stereotypes  in  employ¬ 
ment  situations  have  been  documented  by  con¬ 
siderable  research  conducted  in  experimental 
settings.  In  one  example  of  such  a  study,  inter¬ 
views  by  White  interviewers  with  African  Ameri¬ 
can  and  White  candidates  were  videotaped. 
Unknown  to  the  interviewers,  the  applicants  had 


carefully  rehearsed  responses  to  the  interview 
questions  so  that  their  answers  were  identical.  Yet 
the  videotapes  showed  that  without  realizing  it. 
White  interviewers  reacted  more  negatively  to  the 
African  American  candidates  than  to  the  White 
candidates,  even  though  their  qualifications  and 
interview  responses  were  exactly  the  same.^°  Also, 
as  discussed  earlier  in  this  report,  research  has 
suggested  that  people  tend  to  evaluate  more  fa¬ 
vorably  the  performance  of  people  of  their  own 
race  than  those  of  another  race,  particularly  when 
those  of  the  other  race  are  few  in  number  in  their 
organization.^' 

Beyond  providing  an  inappropriate  and  unfair 
basis  for  making  judgments  about  a  person,  ste¬ 
reotypes  have  a  number  of  additional  negative  ef¬ 
fects  for  the  person  who  is  judged  on  this  basis. 
Stereotypes  can  be  self-fulfilling  and  thereby  ulti¬ 
mately  result  in  low  self-esteem.  People  who  are 
presumed  to  be  unsuitable  for  a  job  because  of 
membership  in  a  group  may  be  influenced  by  the 
reactions  of  coworkers  or  supervisors  who  act  on 
the  basis  of  the  stereotype.  Individuals  who  are 
victims  of  stereotypes  may  begin  to  doubt  their 
own  competence  and  may  not  perform  up  to  their 
potential. 

Stereotypes  also  tend  to  be  self-reinforcing,  in  that 
people  tend  to  ignore  information  that  challenges 
a  stereotype  and  remember  information  that  con¬ 
firms  it.  For  example,  if  a  White  man,  who  fits  the 
traditional  stereotype  of  an  effective  manager, 
makes  a  mistake,  it  may  well  be  dismissed  as 
something  that  could  happen  to  anyone.  But  if 


Federal  Glass  Ceiling  Commission,  "Good  For  Business:  Making  Use  of  the  Nation's  Human  Capital,"  Washington,  E)C,  March 
1995,  pp.  104-105. 

“  Thomas  F.  Pettigrew  and  Joanne  Martin,  "Shaping  the  Organizational  Context  for  Black  American  Inclusion,"  Journal  of  Social  Is- 
sues,  vol.  43/  No.  1, 1987,  pp.  41-’48. 

Kraiger  and  Ford,  op.  cit. 
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the  Asian  Pacific  American  manager  were  to 
make  the  same  mistake,  it  may  reinforce  the  ste¬ 
reotype  of  her  unsuitability  for  a  managerial  posi¬ 
tion.  Conversely,  when  the  White  manager  excels 
at  a  task,  it  may  be  attributed  to  skill;  when  a 
woman  or  minority  surpasses  expectations,  it 
might  be  attributed  to  luck  or  special  treatment 
based  on  the  individual's  race,  national  origin,  or 
sex.  Thus,  stereotypes  often  operate  as  a  subcon¬ 
scious  sieve  through  which  information  about  a 
candidate  or  employee  is  filtered,  interfering  with 
a  thoughtful,  objective  evaluation  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual. 

What  minority  employees  see  as  discrimination 
against  them  may  well  be  the  outcome  of  atti¬ 
tudes  and  behavior  that  stem  from  stereotypes 
held  by  people  of  different  races  or  national  ori¬ 
gins.  That  minorities  would  interpret  such  atti¬ 
tudes  and  behavior  as  discrimination  is  certainly 
reasonable  given  the  history  of  discrimination  in 
our  society.  This  problem  is  exacerbated  when  su¬ 
pervisors  lack  tools  for  objectively  evaluating  em¬ 
ployees  without  falling  prey  to  the  subjectivity  of 
stereotypes. 

The  Challenges  of  Impartial 
Evaluation  and  Effective 
Communication 

One  reason  stereotypes  can  influence  judgments 
and  result  in  disparities  in  the  treatment  of  mi¬ 
norities  and  nonminorities  and  in  perceptions  of 
disparate  treatment  is  because  managers  often 
lack  the  tools  and  skills  they  need  to  effectively 
manage  a  diverse  workforce.  These  can  include 
the  tools  for  recruiting  and  selecting  high-quality 


candidates,  and  the  skills  for  effectively  commu¬ 
nicating  the  reasons  for  nonselection  to  those  who 
are  not  chosen.  They  can  also  include  the  skills  to 
clearly  communicate  performance  expectations 
and  the  tools  to  objectively  evaluate  performance 
outcomes.  Previous  Board  reports  have  addressed 
shortfalls  in  management  skills,  which  arise  out 
of  the  tendency  for  agencies  to  emphasize  techni¬ 
cal  rather  than  supervisory  skills  in  selecting  su¬ 
pervisors,  and  to  neglect  sufficient  training  of 
new  supervisors  once  they  are  selected.^^  We  be¬ 
lieve  these  shortfalls  contribute  to  disparities  in 
the  treatment  of  minorities  and  nonminorities 
and  to  employees'  perceptions  of  disparate  treat¬ 
ment. 

There  is  probably  no  part  of  a  supervisor's  job 
that  is  more  important  and  at  the  same  time  less 
well-understood  than  the  process  for  evaluating 
an  employee's  performance  and  potential  for  fu¬ 
ture  performance.  Yet  supervisors  must  make 
such  assessments  every  day  in  order  to  make  hir¬ 
ing  and  promotion  decisions,  assign  work,  allo¬ 
cate  scarce  training  resources,  write  performance 
appraisals,  and  make  tough  decisions  regarding 
disciplinary  actions.  While  the  Government's 
merit  system  ensures  that  such  evaluation  pro¬ 
cesses  serve  to  maximize  fairness  and  minimize 
the  potential  for  bias,  no  system  can  ever  be  com¬ 
pletely  without  judgment  or  the  potential  for  in¬ 
equity. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  let  us  look  at  the  selection 
process.  In  an  effort  to  ensure  that  applicants  for  a 
job  are  evaluated  objectively,  many  agencies  use  a 
system  of  assigning  them  numerical  scores  ac¬ 
cording  to  how  closely  candidates'  qualifications 
meet  ranking  factors  pre-specified  on  a  crediting 


See,  for  example  U.S.  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  "First-Line  Supervisor  Selection  in  the  Federal  Government,"  Washington, 
DC,  June  1989;  and  U.S.  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  "Federal  First-Line  Supervisors:  How  Good  Are  They?,"  Washington,  DC, 
March  1992. 
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plan.  Since  there  are  few  situations  in  which  we 
can  determine  precisely  what  attributes  will  lead 
to  success  on  the  job,  crediting  plans  are  normally 
based  on  a  series  of  assumptions.  One  such  as¬ 
sumption  is  that  past  behaviors  are  reliable  pre¬ 
dictors  of  future  performance,  which  is  not 
always  the  case.  This  is  especially  true  when  the 
vacancy  to  be  filled  involves  job  requirements 
that  differ  from  the  requirements  of  the  jobs  pre¬ 
viously  held  by  the  applicant. 

Additionally,  the  development  of  crediting  plans 
requires  making  subjective  judgments  about 
which  skills  and  aspects  of  past  performance 
should  be  included  and  how  much  weight  each 
should  be  assigned.  Is  it  more  important  for  the 
team  leader  to  have  demonstrated  technical  com¬ 
petence,  leadership  skills,  or  teamwork?  Should  3 
years  of  experience  as  a  supervisor  be  given  more 
or  less  weight  than  an  advanced  degree,  or  10 
years  of  technical  experience  in  the  field?  There  is 
nothing  scientific  about  how  these  decisions  are 
made;  they  are  based  on  judgments  which  at 
times  are  not  much  better  than  guesswork. 

Compounding  this  problem  for  minorities  is  that 
judgments  made  about  the  qualifications  neces¬ 
sary  to  succeed  in  a  job  are  often  based  on  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  those  who  have  traditionally  held 
those  jobs.  Since  the  incumbents,  particularly  in 
higher  graded  jobs,  are  likely  to  be  White  men, 
the  evaluation  process  can  fall  prey  to  a  self-per¬ 
petuating  cycle  in  which  those  who  fit  a  tradi¬ 
tional  image  have  an  advantage.  Add  to  this  the 
fact  that  minorities  often  have  fewer  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  demonstrate  their  abilities  (see  previous 
chapter  on  employment  of  minorities  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment)  and  what  looks  like  an  objective,  neu¬ 
tral  process  in  reality  can  work  to  the 
disadvantage  of  minorities. 


Once  the  best  qualified  candidates  are  referred  to 
a  selecting  official,  further  subjectivity  enters  the 
process.  In  the  absence  of  any  other  effective 
means  for  deciding  which  of  the  few  top-scoring 
candidates  is  really  the  best  for  the  job,  supervi¬ 
sors  may  easily  fall  back  on  selecting  someone  in 
their  own  image,  or  selecting  someone  based  on 
the  recommendation  of  someone  they  know. 
Again,  both  of  these  tendencies  can  work  to  the 
detriment  of  minorities,  even  though  that  is  not 
the  intention  of  the  selecting  official.  One  survey 
respondent  expressed  her  perception  of  how  this 
process  operates  this  way: 

The  subtle  barriers  are  those  that  concern  me. 
Management's  general  lack  of  respect  and  mis¬ 
trust  of  anything  other  than  the  White  male  is 
the  real  problem.  Management  should  have  more 
training  to  overcome  their  fear  of  minorities. 

(MSPB  survey  respondent,  GS-13  White  female) 

There  is  yet  another  factor  that  also  may  work  to 
the  disadvantage  of  minorities:  the  Federal  hiring 
process  is  often  slow  and  cumbersome.  In  the  in¬ 
terest  of  getting  someone  on  board  quickly  so  that 
the  job  can  get  done,  supervisors  sometimes  sacri¬ 
fice  quality  for  expediency,  selecting  from  among 
the  first  qualified  candidates  available,  rather 
than  waiting  for  one  who  will  be  a  better  em¬ 
ployee  for  the  job  in  the  long  run.®  This  can  pose 
a  problem  for  selection  of  minorities  when  the  job 
is  advertised  in  such  a  way  as  to  solicit  applica¬ 
tions  from  a  limited  range  of  people-i.e.,  the 
"area  of  consideration"  has  been  defined  nar¬ 
rowly-making  it  difficult  to  find  a  diverse  group 
of  highly  qualified  applicants.  Moreover,  when 
presented  with  a  list  of  qualified  candidates,  most 
supervisors  have  neither  been  trained  for  the  se¬ 
lection  process  nor  given  the  tools  to  choose  the 
best  person  for  the  job  among  those  on  the  list. 


“  U.S.  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  "The  Rule  of  Three  in  Federal  Hiring:  Boon  or  Bane?,"  Washington,  DC,  December  1995. 
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Actually,  the  fact  that  the  selection  process  in¬ 
volves  a  great  deal  of  supervisory  discretion  can, 
under  some  conditions,  serve  as  a  disadvantage 
to  nonminorities  as  well  as  minorities.  This  can 
occur  when  a  supervisor  believes  it  is  important 
to  correct  underrepresentation  of  women  or  mi¬ 
norities  in  his  or  her  work  unit  and  so  feels  com¬ 
pelled  to  overemphasize  the  race,  national  origin, 
or  sex  of  applicants  without  ensuring  first  that 
they  are  also  high-quality  candidates.  The  experi¬ 
ence  of  one  of  our  survey  respondents  illustrates 
this  situation: 

As  an  applicant,  I  have  been  denied  positions  be¬ 
cause  lama  White  male.  As  a  supervisor,  I  have 
been  pressured  to  select  applicants  who  had  less 
experience  and  in  my  judgment,  less  ability, 
though  they  did  '"qualify"  for  positions.  (MSPB 
survey  respondent,  GS-14  White  male) 

It  is  important  at  this  point  to  clarify  some  very 
common  misperceptions  about  the  nature  of  the 
Government's  affirmative  employment  program. 
Affirmative  employment  in  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  currently  means  that  supervisors  may  take 
race/ national  origin  into  account  in  choosing 
among  qualified  candidates.  They  may  not  choose 
an  unqualified  candidate  over  a  qualified  candi¬ 
date.  There  is  no  Governmentwide  requirement 
for  supervisors  or  agencies  to  meet  "quotas"; 
rather,  where  the  representation  of  minority 
groups  is  below  their  representation  in  the  civil¬ 
ian  labor  force  so  that  a  "conspicuous  absence  or 
manifest  imbalance"  exists,  the  agency  may,  but  is 
not  required  to,  develop  reasonable  goals  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  imbalance.^^  Such  affirmative  employ¬ 
ment  programs  are  often  designed  to  overcome 
the  unconscious  bias  that  adversely  affects  mi¬ 
norities  and  women,  as  described  above. 


However,  while  the  requirements  of  affirmative 
employment  programs  in  the  Government  do  not 
mandate  selection  or  promotion  of  minorities, 
this  does  not  mean  that  in  practice,  decisions 
have  not  been  made  which  emphasize  the  minor¬ 
ity  status  of  the  candidate  selected  at  the  expense 
of  fitting  the  right  person  to  the  job.  Particularly 
in  agencies  where  underrepresentation  of  minori¬ 
ties  has  been  severe,  pressure  has  been  put  on 
managers  to  increase  diversity  at  all  levels  within 
their  organization.  However,  because  these  man¬ 
agers  are  often  in  a  hurry  to  fill  vacancies,  they 
may  not  take  the  time  to  try  to  recruit  from  a 
broader  applicant  pool  in  order  to  find  highly 
qualified  minorities.  Consequently,  in  some  cases 
it  is  likely  that  some  managers  have  selected  or 
promoted  minorities  from  a  limited,  local  appli¬ 
cant  pool  who  are  not  as  well  qualified  as  people 
they  might  have  found  if  recruitment  had  been 
carried  out  more  broadly. 

Due  to  the  subjective  nature  of  the  selection  pro¬ 
cesses  we  have  just  discussed,  supervisors  also  se¬ 
lect  White  employees  who  are  not  well  qualified. 
The  problem,  as  noted  in  our  earlier  discussion  of 
stereotypes,  is  that  mistakes  made  by  minorities 
can  be  much  more  visible  and  more  likely  to  be 
remembered  than  mistakes  made  by  poorly  quali¬ 
fied  nonminorities.  Thus,  the  perception  by 
nonminorities  that  affirmative  employment  pro¬ 
grams  have  resulted  in  the  selection  of  minorities 
over  equally  or  better  qualified  nonminorities  is 
probably  accurate  in  some  cases.  It  is  also  true 
that  less  qualified  nonminority  employees  have 
probably  been  selected  over  better  qualified  mi¬ 
norities;  these  instances  are  just  less  visible  and 
more  easily  forgotten.  Our  preceding  analysis  of 
current  promotion  rates  showed  that  minorities 
and  nonminorities  are  promoted  at  comparable 


U.S.  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission,  EEO  Management  Directive  MD-714,  issued  Oct.  6, 1987.  Although  this  direc¬ 
tive  was  scheduled  to  expire  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1992,  it  has  been  extended  indefinitely. 
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rates.  This  suggests  that  while  the  best  qualified 
candidate  may  not  always  be  selected  initially,  af¬ 
firmative  emplo)unent  programs  have  succeeded 
in  ensuring  that  minorities  and  nonminorities  are 
affected  about  equally  by  the  promotion  process. 

Comments  we  received  from  survey  respondents 
also  suggest  that  when  one  or  more  of  their  own 
subordinates  applies  for  a  promotion,  supervisors 
sometimes  intentionally  or  unintentionally  mis¬ 
represent  the  reasons  for  their  selection  decision. 
Rather  than  risk  alienating  a  White  employee 
who  may  have  been  passed  over  for  a  promotion 
because  he  or  she  was  not  the  best  qualified,  some 
supervisors  allow  employees  to  believe  that  there 
was  no  option  but  to  select  a  minority  candidate, 
even  when  there  was.  While  we  have  no  way  of 
knowing  how  common  this  practice  is,  it  is  un¬ 
likely  that  very  many  supervisors  intentionally 
mislead  their  subordinates.  But,  as  we  discuss 
later,  there  is  a  natural  tendency  for  many  people 
who  are  not  selected  to  assume  that  some  external 
factor  unrelated  to  their  qualifications  was  oper¬ 
ating  to  influence  the  decision  not  to  select  them. 
Any  hint  by  a  supervisor  that  suggests  affirma¬ 
tive  employment  considerations  entered  into  the 
selection  decision  may  be  interpreted  by  employ¬ 
ees  as  the  reason  they  were  not  selected  even 
when  the  successful  candidate  was  better  quali¬ 
fied. 

In  short,  there  are  a  number  of  weaknesses  in  our 
system  for  recruiting  and  selecting  employees 
that  reinforce  each  other  and  can  result  in  the  per¬ 
ception  that  minorities  have  unfair  advantages  in 
career  advancement.  In  some  instances,  higher 
level  management  may  put  pressure  on  first-level 
supervisors  to  correct  underrepresentation  with¬ 
out  first  ensuring  that  those  supervisors  have  the 
support  and  tools  they  need  to  recruit  and  evalu¬ 
ate  enough  minority  candidates  to  identify  the 
best  person  for  the  job.  In  those  instances,  the  po¬ 
tential  exists  that  a  minority  will  be  selected  who 


is  not  an  ideal  match  for  the  job.  This  in  turn  con¬ 
tributes  to  a  perception  of  "reverse  discrimina¬ 
tion,"  and  in  some  cases  also  sets  up  the  minority 
employee  for  failure.  The  imprecision  of  the  in¬ 
struments  we  use  for  ranking  candidates  exacer¬ 
bates  this  problem  because  in  the  absence  of  an 
explicit  reason  (such  as  the  goal  of  achieving  a 
representative  workforce)  for  selecting  one  candi¬ 
date  over  another,  unintentional  bias  may  insert 
itself  into  the  process.  When  first-level  supervi¬ 
sors  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  effectively  or  hon¬ 
estly  explain  their  selection  decisions  to 
nonselected  employees,  misperceptions  are  fur¬ 
ther  heightened  and  resentments  fueled. 

The  paucity  of  appropriate  feedback  on  selection 
decisions  is  illustrated  by  the  responses  to  one  of 
our  survey  questions.  When  we  asked  survey  re¬ 
spondents  who  indicated  they  had  not  been  se¬ 
lected  for  a  competitive  promotion  for  which  they 
had  applied  in  the  last  3  years  whether  they  had 
asked  for  and  received  useful  feedback  about 
why  they  were  not  selected,  less  than  half  (48  per¬ 
cent)  indicated  they  had  asked  for  feedback.  More 
importantly,  only  8  percent  of  respondents  indi¬ 
cated  they  both  asked  for  and  received  useful 
feedback  as  to  why  they  were  not  selected.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  would  be  a  good  management  practice  to 
make  this  information  readily  available  to  unsuc¬ 
cessful  applicants,  whether  they  asked  for  it  or 
not. 

As  this  discussion  has  shown,  inadequate  skills 
and  tools  with  respect  to  selection  and  communi¬ 
cation  can  contribute  to  disparities  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  and  perceptions  of  minorities  and 
nonminorities.  Supervisors,  under  pressure  to  fill 
jobs  quickly  and  to  correct  underrepresentation, 
sometimes  select  the  first  candidate  available  to 
them  from  a  list  of  qualified  candidates,  rather 
than  taking  the  time  to  recruit  a  more  qualified 
candidate.  Lack  of  careful  selection  is  even  more 
likely  to  occur  when  the  supervisor  lacks  the  tools 
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to  effectively  evaluate  candidates  on  the  list  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  personnel  office.  If  the  selected 
candidate  is  a  minority  group  member, 
nonselected  employees  are  left  to  assume  (or  in 
some  cases  are  even  told)  that  they  were  passed 
over  because  of  affirmative  employment  require¬ 
ments.  Meanwhile,  because  of  hasty  selections, 
some  minority  employees  are  put  in  a  position 
where  not  only  is  success  more  difficult  but  their 
failings  are  very  visible. 

Mismatch  Between 
Expectations  and  Opportunities 

A  final  factor  that  feeds  the  perceptions  by  both 
minorities  and  nonminorities  that  their  groups 
are  subject  to  discrimination  is  the  reality  that 
there  aren't  very  many  opportunities  for  promo¬ 
tion  available.  This  creates  considerable  frustra¬ 
tion  for  all  employees  (minority  and 
nonminority)  and  frequently  causes  them  to  at¬ 
tribute  their  lack  of  advancement  to  something 
other  than  the  fact  that  a  lot  of  people  were  in 
competition  for  a  rare  promotion  opportunity 
and  a  better  qualified  candidate  was  selected. 

The  scarcity  of  available  opportunities  for  ad¬ 
vancement  is  evident  from  the  previously  pre¬ 
sented  data  (see  figs.  9  and  10)  showing 
promotion  rates  by  grade  for  1993-94  in  profes¬ 
sional  and  administrative  positions.  As  we  noted 
earlier,  advancement  beyond  GS-12  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  for  employees  who  are  not  in  profes¬ 
sional  or  administrative  jobs.  In  fact,  there  are 
very  few  technical  positions  above  GS-12  or  cleri¬ 
cal  positions  above  GS-9.  Moreover,  even  in  pro¬ 
fessional  and  administrative  positions. 


promotions  beyond  grade  12  are  relatively  rare. 
While  the  majority  of  employees  who  begin  their 
careers  in  a  GS-5  professional  or  administrative 
job  will  be  promoted  to  GS-7  and  then  to  GS-9 
relatively  quickly,  promotions  slow  down  greatly 
from  that  point  on.  Only  a  little  more  than  one- 
quarter  of  the  employees  in  GS-9  jobs  were  pro¬ 
moted  to  GS-11  in  1993-94,  and  only  about 
one-sixth  were  promoted  from  GS-11  to  GS-12.  At 
grades  12, 13,  and  14,  fewer  than  1  in  10  employ¬ 
ees  were  promoted,  and  fewer  than  1  in  100  em¬ 
ployees  in  GS-15  jobs  were  promoted  to  the  SES 
in  1993-94.  Moreover,  for  all  employees,  promo¬ 
tion  rates  above  the  trainee  level  (i.e.,  above  GS-7) 
were  lower  in  1993-94  than  they  were  in  1991-92. 
It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  employees  become 
frustrated  as  their  opportunities  for  promotion 
become  increasingly  restricted. 

Moreover,  when  people  fail  to  achieve  an  objec¬ 
tive  they  have  set  for  themselves,  it  is  human  na¬ 
ture  to  attribute  that  failure  to  something  external 
to  themselves.^^  Thus,  as  mentioned  above,  it  is 
only  natural  for  people  to  attribute  another 
candidate's  success  in  gaining  a  promotion  for 
which  they  also  competed  to  external  factors  such 
as  affirmative  employment  objectives  (or  dis¬ 
crimination)  rather  than  to  the  fact  that  they  may 
have  been  less  qualified  than  the  other  candidate. 
In  many  situations,  nonminorities  may  attribute 
their  failure  to  achieve  a  promotion  to  affirmative 
employment  requirements,  while  minorities  may 
attribute  their  failure  to  achieve  a  promotion  to 
racism.  These  tendencies  are,  of  course,  exacer¬ 
bated  when  applicants  don't  receive  feedback 
from  selecting  officials  as  to  the  real  reasons  for 
the  selection. 


G.  Weary,  M.A.  Stanley,  and  J.H.  Harvey,  "Attribution,"  Springer  Verlag,  New  York,  1989. 
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Conclusion 

Overall,  the  Government's  merit  system  and  em¬ 
phasis  on  achieving  a  diverse  workforce  have 
succeeded  in  ensuring  that  in  most  instances  mi¬ 
norities  and  nonminorities  enjoy  an  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  pursue  successful  Federal  careers. 
However,  as  outlined  in  the  previous  chapter, 
some  differences  in  employment  outcomes  and 
larger  differences  in  perceptions  remain.  This 
chapter  has  described  some  of  the  factors  that  can 
work  in  combination  to  explain  these  disparities. 
The  attitudes  and  biases  that  are  found  in  the 
Federal  Government  reflect  those  that  are  found 
throughout  our  society,  and  that  is  a  society  in 
which  racism  and  discrimination  persist  at  least 
to  some  degree.  Moreover,  Federal  employees  are 
human,  and  human  nature  is  such  that  we  tend  to 
stereotype  groups  different  from  us  and  to  act  on 
the  basis  of  assumptions  inherent  in  those  stereo¬ 
types.  Embedded  in  those  stereotypes  is  a  mis¬ 
match  between  the  characteristics  we  associate 
with  various  minority  groups,  and  characteristics 
we  associate  with  certain  kinds  of  jobs.  Mistakes 
made  by  minorities  in  jobs  traditionally  held  by 
nonminorities  (such  as  supervisory  positions)  are 
likely  to  reinforce  those  stereotypes. 

Human  nature  also  is  such  that  we  tend  to  at¬ 
tribute  our  failures  to  something  other  than  our 


own  shortcomings,  and  so  when  we  encounter 
difficulty  in  competing  for  promotions  beyond 
entry-level  grades,  we  assume  those  who  were 
successful  had  an  advantage  other  than  their 
qualifications. 

The  adverse  effects  of  these  factors  are  exacer¬ 
bated  by  hiring,  promotion,  and  performance  ap¬ 
praisal  processes  which  involve  considerably 
more  subjective  judgment  than  we  usually  ac¬ 
knowledge.  Those  processes  force  supervisors, 
who  often  lack  the  training  and  tools  required  to 
make  good  and  objective  judgments,  to  make  de¬ 
cisions  based  on  other  criteria.  When  they  believe 
the  priority  is  to  correct  underrepresentation  in 
their  workforce,  and  to  do  so  in  a  hurry  with  a 
small  number  of  candidates,  the  result  is  some¬ 
times  the  selection  of  minority  candidates  who 
are  not  ideally  suited  for  the  job.  On  the  other 
hand,  without  other  criteria,  unintended  bias  may 
creep  into  the  selection  process — an  effect  that 
prevents  minority  candidates  from  being  given 
adequate  consideration.  The  result  is  not  only  the 
disparities  in  treatment  described  in  the  previous 
section,  but  a  severe  polarization  in  the  percep¬ 
tions  of  both  minority  and  nonminority  Federal 
employees. 
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Differences  in  the  treatment  of  minorities  and 
nonminorities,  however  subtle,  and  differences  in 
the  perceptions  of  the  two  groups  have  a  signifi¬ 
cant  and  adverse  impact  on  the  Federal 
workforce.  Even  perceptions  of  discriminatory 
treatment  cost  the  Government  in  terms  of  turn¬ 
over,  loss  of  credibility,  and  lost  productivity.  Par¬ 
ticularly  in  these  times  of  fiscal  constraint,  when 
the  Government  is  demanding  more  than  ever 
from  its  employees  and  requiring  increased  levels 
of  cooperation  and  teamwork,  such  perceptions 
have  a  detrimental  effect  on  employee  and  work 
group  productivity 

The  Impact  of  Stereotypes 

As  discussed  in  the  previous  chapter,  one  of  the 
ways  in  which  stereotypes  of  minorities  adversely 
affect  employee  productivity  is  in  creating  self- 
fulfilling  prophesies.  Considerable  research  has 
shown  that  people  who  hold  stereotypical  beliefs 
adjust  their  behavior  to  those  whom  they  stereo¬ 
type  and  as  a  result  those  who  are  subject  to  ste¬ 
reotypes  tend  to  behave  in  such  a  way  as  to 
confirm  the  stereotype.^^  For  example,  if  a  White 
employee  assumes,  based  on  a  stereotype,  that  his 
African  American  coworker  is  unqualified  for  her 
job  and  incapable  of  meeting  performance  re¬ 


quirements,  he  may  act  in  ways  which  undermine 
his  CO  worker's  confidence  in  her  own  work  per¬ 
formance.  As  a  result,  she  performs  less  effec¬ 
tively.  The  White  employee  may  even  make  it 
more  difficult  for  the  African  American  to  suc¬ 
ceed  by  denying  her  access  to  the  kind  of  infor¬ 
mal  relationships  or  networks  which  can  be 
helpful  in  providing  information  and  advice.  If 
the  White  employee  is  the  African  American 
employee's  supervisor,  he  may  give  her  less  chal¬ 
lenging  assignments. 

Thus,  stereotypes  indirectly  deprive  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  some  of  the  potential  contributions  which 
minority  and  female  employees  can  and  should 
make  to  their  organizations.  In  many  cases,  the 
differences  in  the  ways  minorities  are  treated  as  a 
result  of  stereotypes  are  subtle  and  difficult  to  de¬ 
tect.  As  one  survey  respondent  told  us: 

It  was  difficult  to  respond  to  some  of  the  [survey] 
questions  because  [the]  treatment  and  behavior  of 
those  above  me  are  subtle  and  imperceptible,  but  I 
"feel"  some  form  of  bias  exists.  (MSPB  survey 
respondent,  GS-14  Asian  Pacific  American  male) 

Nevertheless,  when  we  asked  survey  respondents 
how  much  stereotypes  based  on  their  race/ na¬ 
tional  origin  have  adversely  affected  how  they  are 
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treated  in  their  organization's,  nearly  half  of  Afri¬ 
can  Americans  and  one-third  of  other  minorities 
answered  "Greatly"  or  "Moderately."  However 
subtle  the  expression  of  stereotypical  beliefs  may 
be,  a  significant  portion  of  minority  Federal  em¬ 
ployees  believe  that  they  exist  and  that  they  are 
affected  by  them.  Given  the  backdrop  of  small 
but  real  disparities  in  the  treatment  of  minorities 
that  were  discussed  earlier,  it  is  really  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  substantial  numbers  of  minorities  hold 
these  views. 

Research  outside  the  Federal  sector  has  shown 
that  minorities  sometimes  avoid  situations  where 
they  are  likely  to  be  subjected  to  stereotypes.'*^ 
They  often  choose  not  to  apply  for  positions 
where  a  minority  will  be  highly  visible,  and  to 
leave  organizations  where  they  believe  their  vis¬ 
ibility  subjects  them  to  particular  scrutiny.  While 
we  do  not  have  any  direct  evidence  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  on  stereotypes  as  a  cause  of  em¬ 
ployee  turnover,  we  do  know  that  a  significant 
number  of  minority  survey  respondents  (nearly 
one  in  five)  reported  that  they  chose  not  to  apply 
for  a  promotion  or  developmental  assignment  be¬ 
cause  they  believed  that  no  one  from  their  race/ 
national  origin  group  had  a  chance  of  being  se¬ 
lected  (see  fig.  15).  This  suggests  that  at  a  mini¬ 
mum,  there  have  been  many  instances  in  which 
Federal  supervisors  have  lost  the  opportunity  to 
consider  a  full  range  of  qualified  applicants  for 
jobs. 

Some  Consequences 
of  Employee  Perceptions 

Figure  15  illustrates  another  point,  which  is  that 
some  White  employees  (in  this  case  about  1  in  10) 
also  believe  that  because  of  their  race/ national 


Pettigrew  and  Martin,  op.  cit. 


origin  they  might  be  denied  consideration  for  a 
promotion  or  developmental  opportunity.  This 
was  also  a  common  theme  among  many  of  the 
comments  we  received  in  conjunction  with  our 
survey.  The  following  statement  is  typical  of  these 
comments: 

I  have  been  turned  down  for  a  job  simply  because 
I  was  not  a  minority.  This  is  discrimination- 


Figure  15. 

Responses  to  a  Survey  Question 
Concerning  Whether  Employees 
Chose  Not  To  Apply  For  a  Job 
Because  of  Their  Race/National 
Origin 


Note:  Percents  for  each  RNO  group  do  not  total  100  because 
responses  of  "Not  applicable"  and  "Don't  know/Can't 
judge"  are  not  displayed  on  the  chart. 

Soiurce:  MSPB  survey  of  Federal  employees,  January  1993, 
question  33. 
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plain  and  simple.  (MSPB  survey  respondent, 

GS-13  White  male) 

There  are  both  minorities  and  nonminorities, 
then,  who  believe  their  race  or  national  origin  ad¬ 
versely  affects  their  career  advancement.  In  the 
previous  chapter  we  provided  several  explana¬ 
tions  for  the  relatively  common  perception  that 
Federal  supervisors  are  giving  undue  weight  to 
nonmerit  factors  in  making  selection  and  promo¬ 
tion  decisions,  including  the  lack  of  effective  com¬ 
munication  about  the  basis  for  their  decisions  to 
employees  who  were  not  selected.  We  also  noted 
in  an  earlier  section  that  minorities  and 
nonminorities  have  very  different  views  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  minorities  face  discriminatory  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  Federal  Government.  In  the  section 
below,  we  discuss  the  consequences  of  such  per¬ 
ceptions  in  the  Federal  workplace. 

Views  on  Affirmative  Emplo)naiient 

One  of  the  areas  where  minority  and  nonminority 
employees'  views  diverge  the  most  is  on  the 
value  of  affirmative  employment  programs.  For 
example,  when  we  asked  our  survey  respondents 
whether  they  believed  selecting  officials  should 
consider  whether  minorities  are 
underrepresented  in  the  work  unit  as  one  of  the 
important  factors  in  deciding  among  otherwise 
equally  qualified  minorities  and  nonminorities, 
more  than  half  of  minorities  but  less  than  one- 
third  (30  percent)  of  nonminorities  agreed.  While 
these  responses  may  reflect,  in  part,  the  self-inter¬ 
est  of  minority  respondents  who  stand  to  gain 
from  affirmative  employment  programs  and 
nonminority  respondents  who  do  not,  respon¬ 
dents'  attitudes  toward  affirmative  employment 
are  not  based  on  self-interest  alone.  (If  they  were, 
we  would  expect  there  to  be  even  greater  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  minorities  and  even  less 
agreement  on  the  part  of  nonminorities.)  Rather, 


support  or  opposition  to  affirmative  employment 
policies  also  reflects  the  extent  to  which  employ¬ 
ees  believe  discrimination  is  still  a  problem  in 
Federal  agencies,  and  whether  minorities  have 
made  sufficient  progress  in  gaining  access  to 
higher  level  jobs.  Of  those  White  employees  who 
believe  that  African  Americans  have  made  some 
or  considerable  progress  in  moving  into  top-level 
positions  (see  fig.  14),  for  example,  only  30  per¬ 
cent  agree  that  minority  underrepresentation 
should  be  considered  in  selection  decisions,  and 
54  percent  disagree.  Among  White  employees 
who  believe  progress  by  African  Americans  has 
been  minimal  or  nonexistent,  these  numbers  are 
reversed;  50  percent  agree  that  minority 
underrepresentation  should  be  a  consideration  in 
selection  decisions,  and  31  percent  disagree. 

A  similar  pattern  can  be  found  when  comparing 
those  nonminorities  who  believe  minorities  are 
subject  to  flagrant  discrimination  to  a  moderate 
or  great  extent  versus  those  who  believe  they  are 
subject  to  discrimination  to  a  minimal  or  no  ex¬ 
tent.  Likewise,  minorities  who  believe  that  little 
progress  has  been  made  are  more  supportive  of 
considering  underrepresentation  in  hiring  deci¬ 
sions  than  those  who  believe  minorities  have 
made  considerable  progress. 

This  relationship  between  support  for  affirmative 
employment  programs  and  the  perception  of  the 
extent  to  which  minorities  continue  to  face  barri¬ 
ers  in  career  advancement  speaks  to  the  need  for 
agencies  to  ensure  that  employees  receive  accu¬ 
rate  information  about  the  status  of  minorities 
(and  women)  in  their  own  workforces.  Where 
there  are  real  disparities  in  opportunities  avail¬ 
able  to  particular  groups  of  employees,  and  em¬ 
ployees  are  apprised  of  the  situation,  they  are 
more  likely  to  support  efforts  to  make  opportuni¬ 
ties  equal.  Similarly,  where  the  facts  indicate  that 
minorities  are  equitably  represented  in  organiza¬ 
tions  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  disparate  treat- 
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ment,  informing  the  workforce  of  these  facts  may 
help  to  dispel  some  misperceptions  that  create  a 
perceptual  gulf  between  minorities  and 
nonminorities.  When  employees  do  not  have 
facts,  but  are  left  to  rely  on  their  own  perceptions, 
the  result  instead  is  a  polarization  of  the 
workforce  with  all  of  its  adverse  consequences. 


Lack  of  Confidence  in  the 
Government's  Commitment  to  EEO 

One  consequence  of  the  polarization  of  views  be¬ 
tween  minority  and  nonminority  Federal  employ¬ 
ees  that  permeates  the  Federal  workplace  is  that 
many  employees  lack  confidence  in  their  organi¬ 
zations'  commitment  to  equal  employment  op¬ 
portunity.  When  we  asked  employees  whom  we 
surveyed  whether  they  agreed  that  their  organi¬ 
zations  truly  support  EEO,  very  few  employees 
expressed  agreement.  Only  about  one  in  four  em¬ 
ployees  (26  percent)  agreed  with  the  statement, 
"My  organization  gives  positive  recognition  and 
rewards  to  supervisors  and  managers  who  ac¬ 
tively  support  the  goal  of  equal  employment  op¬ 
portunity  for  all  employees." 

Of  even  greater  concern  than  the  lack  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  organization's  promotion  of  EEO  is 
employees'  lack  of  confidence  that  discrimination 
complaints  would  be  resolved  fairly  by  their  or¬ 
ganization.  Figure  16  shows  the  responses  of  em¬ 
ployees  to  a  survey  question  which  asked  them 
whether  they  believe  their  organization's  man¬ 
agement  would  impose  appropriately  strong  dis¬ 
ciplinary  measures  against  a  supervisor  or 
manager  found  to  have  discriminated  against  an 
employee.  Fewer  than  half  of  all  employees  (43 
percent)  agreed  that  such  action  would  be  taken. 
Almost  one-quarter  (22  percent)  of  employees 
disagreed  or  strongly  disagreed  with  the  state¬ 
ment,  while  an  equal  percentage  were  unsure. 


Moreover,  when  we  asked  employees  if  they  be¬ 
lieve  an  action  they  filed  charging  race/ national 
origin  discrimination  would  be  resolved  in  a  fair 
and  just  manner  by  their  organization,  even  fewer 
employees  (34  percent)  agreed.  One-quarter  (27 
percent)  disagreed  or  strongly  disagreed,  while 
one-fifth  (21  percent)  were  unsure.  Among  survey 
respondents,  African  Americans  have  the  least 
confidence  in  their  organizations;  only  18  percent 


Figure  16. 

Responses  to  a  Survey  Question 
Concerning  Whether  Supervisors 
Who  Discriminate  Receive 
Appropriately  Strong  Punishment 
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Source:  MSPB  survey  of  Federal  employees,  January  1993, 
question  39j. 
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agreed  or  strongly  agreed  that  an  EEO  complaint 
would  be  resolved  fairly  by  their  organization's 
management,  and  nearly  half  (49  percent)  dis¬ 
agreed  or  strongly  disagreed.  White  respondents 
have  the  most  confidence,  although  22  percent 
disagree  or  strongly  disagree  that  management 
would  resolve  such  an  issue  fairly.  This  distrust  of 
the  EEO  process  was  also  reflected  in  the  written 
comments  of  some  survey  respondents.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  one  example: 

Employees  perceive  EEO  programs  as  lip  service. 
Complaints  and  grievance  processes  are  a  joke  be¬ 
cause  even  though  everyone  knows  that  manage¬ 
ment  cannot  or  is  not  supposed  to  retaliate 
against  an  employee  for  filing  a  complaint,  they 
know  it  happens.  We  need  to  stop  talking  about 
EEO  and  affirmative  action  and  just  do  it.  It  has 
to  start  at  the  top.  (MSPB  survey  respondent, 

GS-12  Hispanic  male) 

Thus,  one  consequence  of  employee  evaluation 
processes  which  inevitably  involve  subjective 
judgment  and  too  little  communication  with  em¬ 
ployees  about  why  selection,  award,  and  punish¬ 
ment  decisions  are  made,  is  that  a  significant 
percentage  of  Federal  employees  lack  confidence 
in  the  Government  as  an  employer  committed  to 
equal  employment  opportunity.  At  times,  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  confidence  translates  into  anger,  which  is 
expressed  in  lawsuits,  demonstrations,  and  other 
forms  of  protest,  which  are  often  reported  in  the 
press.^*  Not  only  do  employees,  then,  doubt  the 
Government's  commitment  to  EEO,  but  upon 
learning  about  the  discontent,  the  public  may  also 
lose  its  confidence  that  the  Federal  Government, 
the  Nation's  largest  employer  and  enforcer  of  its 


EEO  laws,  is  truly  dedicated  to  equality  of  em¬ 
ployment  opportunity. 

The  fact  that  the  EEO  complaint  system  lacks 
credibility  also  reinforces  the  importance  of  moni¬ 
toring  employment-related  data,  employee  per¬ 
ceptions,  as  well  as  formal  charges  of  discrim¬ 
ination.  In  response  to  a  question  on  our  survey, 
only  12  percent  of  those  employees  who  believed 
that  they  were  victims  of  discrimination  in  the 
last  three  years  said  they  filed  a  complaint.  Those 
who  did  not  file  a  complaint  were  given  a  list  of 
reasons  why  they  chose  not  to  and  asked  to  mark 
all  that  applied.  The  most  commonly  selected 
reasons  were  fear  of  retaliation  (marked  by  50 
percent);  that  it  was  not  worth  the  effort  (marked 
by  40  percent);  and  the  disbelief  that  they  would 
get  a  fair  hearing  (marked  by  37  percent).  Thus, 
while  the  EEO  complaint  system  serves  an  impor¬ 
tant  role  in  providing  redress  for  aggrieved  indi¬ 
viduals,  it  is  not  realistic  to  rely  on  it  as  the  only 
gauge  of  whether  discrimination  or  perceptions 
of  discrimination  are  issues  in  any  particular 
organization. 

Costs  Incurred  by  the  Government 

In  addition  to  damaging  the  credibility  of  the 
Government  as  an  equal  opportunity  employer, 
perceptions  of  discrimination  can  result  in  real 
monetary  costs  to  the  Government.  For  example, 
the  Government  may  well  have  to  incur  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  replacing  employees  who  ask  for  reas¬ 
signment  or  who  resign  because  they  believe  they 
do  not  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  advance. 
While  we  don't  have  the  data  required  to  estimate 


See,  for  example,  Leigh  Rivenbark,  "More  bias  charges  at  Justice,"  the  Federal  Times,  May  9, 1994;  Veronica  T.  Jennings,  "Blacks 
describe  how  bias  hurt  their  careers  at  NIH,"  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  10, 1993;  Tracy  Everbach,  "U.S.  government  hires  too  few  His- 
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these  costs  in  the  Federal  Government,  one  pri¬ 
vate  sector  company.  Corning  Incorporated,  esti¬ 
mated  its  cost  of  recruiting,  training,  and 
relocating  replacements  for  women  and  minori¬ 
ties  who  left  the  company  at  $2  million  to  $4  mil¬ 
lion  a  year.® 

In  addition  to  giving  rise  to  recruitment  and  re¬ 
placement  costs,  perceptions  of  discrimination 
can  cost  the  Government  in  terms  of  lost  produc¬ 
tivity.  The  Board's  latest  study  of  sexual  harass¬ 
ment  in  the  Government,  which  did  collect  data 
regarding  the  impact  of  a  hostile  work  environ¬ 
ment  on  employee  turnover,  use  of  sick  leave,  and 
individual  and  work  group  productivity,  esti¬ 
mated  the  sum  of  these  costs  to  be  $327  million 
over  a  2-year  period.^ 

We  can  assume  from  these  studies  that  there  is  a 
real  cost  to  the  Government  from  employees'  per¬ 
ceptions  of  discrimination.  This  is  in  addition  to 
the  $31  milUon  paid  to  Federal  employees  and 
their  attorneys  as  a  result  of  discrimination  com¬ 
plaints  in  fiscal  years  1993  and  1994.®* 

Beyond  the  potentially  quantifiable  direct  costs 
related  to  turnover,  lost  productivity,  and  litiga¬ 
tion,  such  perceptions  are  also  bound  to  have  in¬ 
direct  and  less  measurable  (but  still  detrimental) 
impacts  on  the  ability  of  Federal  employees  to 
work  together  to  get  the  job  done.  When  such  a 
large  percentage  of  employees  lack  confidence  in 
their  supervisors  and  the  EEO  process,  and  per¬ 
haps  their  coworkers,  it  is  bound  to  have  an  ad¬ 
verse  impact  on  collegiality  and  teamwork.  As 


the  Government  downsizes,  it  is  imperative  that 
members  of  the  workforce  learn  to  work  in  new, 
more  productive  ways.  To  the  extent  that  animos¬ 
ity  exists  among  members  of  the  workforce,  this 
will  not  happen.  Employees  who  do  not  believe 
they  have  been  treated  fairly  are  unlikely  to  go 
out  of  their  way  to  cooperate  with  their  supervi¬ 
sors  and  coworkers. 

Perceptions  of  discrimination  also  have  an  impact 
on  employees'  motivation.  When  we  asked  sur¬ 
vey  respondents  the  extent  to  which  their  motiva¬ 
tion  on  the  job  has  suffered  because  of  the  way 
people  from  their  race/ national  origin  group 
have  been  treated  in  regard  to  career  advance¬ 
ment,  24  percent  answered  to  a  "Great"  or  "Mod¬ 
erate  extent."  Again,  African  Americans  are  the 
most  affected,  with  41  percent  indicating  that 
their  motivation  has  suffered  to  a  "Great"  or 
"Moderate  extent." 

Thus,  in  a  variety  of  measurable  and 
unmeasurable  ways,  the  Government  as  an  em¬ 
ployer,  and  therefore  the  taxpaying  public,  is  pay¬ 
ing  a  price  for  the  differences  in  the  treatment  and 
perceptions  of  employees  outlined  in  this  report. 
Even  small  differences  in  the  treatment  of  em¬ 
ployees  are  resulting  in  large  differences  in  per¬ 
ceptions  of  their  own  and  others'  opportunities 
for  advancement,  and  to  a  lack  of  confidence  in 
their  organizations'  commitment  to  EEO.  This 
distrust,  in  turn,  costs  the  Government  in  terms  of 
employee  turnover,  unwillingness  of  employees 
to  make  themselves  available  for  promotion,  loss 
of  productivity,  and  lack  of  teamwork. 


Morrison,  op,  cit.,  p.  21. 

^  U.S,  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  "Sexual  Harassment  in  the  Federal  Workplace:  Trends,  Progress,  and  Continuing  Chal¬ 
lenges,"  Washington,  DC,  October  1995. 

U.S.  General  Accounting  Office,  "Discrimination  Complaints:  Monetary  Awards  in  Federal  EEO  Cases,"  GAO/ GGD-95-28FS, 
Washington,  DC,  January  1995. 
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Considerable  progress  has  been  made  toward 
achieving  a  Federal  civil  service  that  reflects  the 
Nation's  diversity,  as  envisioned  by  the  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  Reform  Act  in  1978.  The  Government  em¬ 
ploys  a  higher  percentage  of  African  Americans 
and  Native  Americans  than  are  employed  in  the 
civilian  labor  force,  and  about  as  many  Asian  Pa¬ 
cific  Americans.  Hispanics  are  underrepresented 
in  the  Federal  workforce,  and  that  is  the  subject  of 
an  MSPB  report  to  be  issued  in  1996. 

In  addition  to  making  noteworthy  progress  in  en¬ 
tering  Federal  jobs,  minorities  are  making  consid¬ 
erable  progress  once  they  enter  Government 
service,  with  more  minorities  than  ever  holding 
top-level  positions  in  the  Government.  In  general, 
it  appears  that  adherence  to  merit  principles  and 
the  Government's  conscious  effort  to  achieve  a  di¬ 
verse  workforce  have  gone  a  long  way  towards 
ensuring  equal  employment  opportunity  for  men 
and  women,  minorities  and  nonminorities.  How¬ 
ever,  parity  has  not  yet  been  fully  obtained  and  it 
is  clear  that  some  barriers  to  complete  equality  of 
opportunity  continue  to  exist.  On  average,  Afri¬ 
can  Americans,  Hispanics,  and  Native  Americans 
have  not  advanced  as  far  as  White  or  Asian  Pa¬ 
cific  American  employees  in  white-collar  jobs — a 
disparity  that  can  only  partly  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  a  greater  proportion  of  employees  within 
these  groups  tend  to  be  found  in  lower  graded 
technical  and  clerical  jobs  than  in  professional 
and  administrative  jobs  which  have  advancement 


potential  to  higher  grades  (albeit  less  and  less  in 
the  continuing  environment  of  downsizing  and 
restructuring).  Among  employees  in  professional 
and  administrative  jobs  there  is  a  tendency  for 
minorities  to  be  concentrated  in  the  lower  grades. 
This  disparity  can  also  only  partly  be  explained 
by  differences  in  education  and  experience  and  is 
not  accounted  for  at  all  by  other  work-related  fac¬ 
tors,  such  as  job  commitment  and  availability  for 
geographic  relocations.  Minority  women  are  at  a 
greater  disadvantage  than  nonminority  women 
or  minority  men.  While  Asian  Pacific  Americans 
are  found  at  grade  levels  comparable  to  those  of 
White  employees  in  professional  and  administra¬ 
tive  jobs,  they  are  less  likely  to  be  in  supervisory 
or  management  positions. 

The  situation  has  improved  over  time  in  that,  cur¬ 
rently,  at  most  grade  levels,  promotion  rates  are 
fairly  comparable  for  all  groups.  However,  Afri¬ 
can  Americans  continue  to  be  promoted  at  lower 
rates  than  other  employees  in  trainee  and  lower- 
graded  positions  in  professional  occupations  (GS- 
7  and  GS-9),  while  Native  Americans  are 
promoted  at  lower  rates  in  both  professional  and 
administrative  positions  at  grades  7,  9,  and  11. 
Moreover,  because  Governmentwide  downsizing 
and  restructuring  have  resulted  in  a  considerable 
reduction  in  overall  promotion  rates,  it  will  take  a 
long  time  for  minorities  to  be  fully  represented  in 
senior  levels. 
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Minorities  also  tend  to  be  at  a  disadvantage  in 
terms  of  job  rewards,  which  no  doubt  has  an  im¬ 
pact  on  their  job  satisfaction  as  well  as  career  ad¬ 
vancement  in  the  long  run.  They  receive  fewer 
opportimities  to  act  temporarily  for  their  supervi¬ 
sors,  lower  performance  ratings,  fewer  and 
smaller  cash  awards,  and  fewer  quality  step  in¬ 
creases  at  most  grade  levels.  Moreover,  African 
American  and  Native  American  employees  tend 
to  be  discharged  at  a  significantly  higher  rate 
than  White  employees,  Asian  Pacific  Americans, 
or  Hispanics — a  subject  that  is  being  explored  in 
greater  depth  in  another  Board  study  that  is  un¬ 
derway. 

The  disadvantages  faced  by  minorities  in  their 
Federal  careers  are  small  in  terms  of  the  size  of 
the  aggregate  statistical  differences,  but  these  dis¬ 
advantages  are  very  real.  They  appear  in  those  as¬ 
pects  of  the  employment  process  in  which 
individual  judgment  is  required;  e.g.,  promotions, 
assignments,  rewards,  and  discipline.  A  major 
reason  that  such  disparities  continue  is  that  the 
Government  has  not  found  a  way  to  successfully 
build  in  mechanisms  for  ensuring  that  the  subjec¬ 
tive  judgments  necessarily  involved  in  these  pro¬ 
cesses  are  free  from  bias  or  other  phenomena  that 
inadvertently  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  em¬ 
ployees  who  don't  fit  the  traditional  mold.  Some 
people  believe  that  the  system  is  inherently  racist. 
What  we  found  was  not  intentional  racism,  but 
rather  processes  for  allocating  job  rewards  that 
have  a  built-in  inertia  in  favor  of  the  status  quo,  a 
status  quo  that  was  defined  in  an  era  when  White 
men  held  the  vast  majority  of  professional  jobs. 

These  disadvantages  for  minorities  have  conse¬ 
quences  that  will  grow  in  significance  as  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  continues  to  downsize.  As  long  as 
minorities  are  few  in  number  in  top-level  posi¬ 
tions,  they  are  likely  to  be  subject  to  stereotypes. 
This  creates  a  self-perpetuating  cycle  in  which 
their  performance  is  judged  more  harshly,  their 


mistakes  are  remembered,  and  their  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  demonstrate  their  abilities  are  fewer. 

Equally  significant  are  substantial  differences  in 
the  ways  minorities  and  nonminorities  view  the 
dynamics  of  the  workplace.  African  Americans,  in 
particular,  are  very  likely  to  report  that  they  are 
subject  to  flagrant  or  obviously  discriminatory 
practices,  while  very  few  White  employees  per¬ 
ceive  this  to  be  the  case.  Conversely,  African 
Americans  have  little  confidence  in 
management's  commitment  to  stop  such  dis¬ 
crimination,  while  White  employees  have  greater 
confidence  that  management  would  take  steps  to 
eliminate  discrimination  against  African  Ameri¬ 
cans  than  against  other  minority  groups.  White 
employees  also  tend  to  have  a  more  positive  as¬ 
sessment  of  the  progress  made  by  minorities  in 
moving  into  top-level  positions  than  do  minori¬ 
ties  themselves. 

It  is  clear  that  many  of  these  perceptions  reflect  a 
significant  degree  of  misunderstanding  on  the 
part  of  many  minority  group  members  and 
Whites.  Minorities  are  subject  to  disparate  treat¬ 
ment  in  some  instances,  but  we  found  little  evi¬ 
dence  that  they  are  subject  to  flagrant 
discrimination,  at  least  with  respect  to  those  job 
outcomes  we  could  measure.  Minorities  have 
made  progress  in  moving  into  senior-level  posi¬ 
tions,  although  they  face  more  barriers  in  making 
that  progress  than  many  White  employees  recog¬ 
nize.  Nor  did  we  find  evidence  that  "reverse  dis¬ 
crimination"  against  White  employees  actually 
occurs  to  any  great  extent.  In  the  absence  of  fac¬ 
tual  information  about  the  nature  of  work-related 
opportunities  in  their  own  agencies,  employees 
have  been  left  to  make  inaccurate  assumptions, 
resulting  in  a  polarization  that  harms  workforce 
effectiveness. 

Employee  misperceptions  have  a  significant  cost 
to  the  Government  in  terms  of  turnover,  lost  pro- 
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ductivity,  and  ineffective  teamwork.  Moreover, 
misperceptions  lead  employees  to  distrust  the 
Government's  employment  policies,  thus  contrib¬ 
uting  to  a  self-perpetuating  cycle  in  which  efforts 
to  make  opportunities  more  equitable  instead 
contribute  to  stereotypes  and  increased  polariza¬ 
tion. 

With  these  conclusions  in  mind,  we  offer  the  fol¬ 
lowing  recommendations: 

1.  Agencies  should  conduct  their  own  analy¬ 
ses  of  differences  in  promotion  rates,  per¬ 
formance  awards,  and  other  aspects  of  the 
personnel  process.  Because  our  findings  are 
based  on  Governmentwide  data,  our  study 
did  not  identify  greater  or  lesser  disparities 
between  minorities  and  nonminorities  that 
may  exist  within  individual  departments, 
agencies,  or  subunits  of  those  departments  or 
agencies.  After  ascertaining  their  own  situa¬ 
tion,  agencies  should  disseminate  the  find¬ 
ings  of  their  analyses  to  employees  so 
perceptions  can  be  based  on  accurate  data 
rather  than  on  rhetoric  or  misconceptions. 
Where  there  are  disparities  between  minori¬ 
ties  and  nonminorities,  concerted  action 
should  be  taken  to  find  the  causes  and  ad¬ 
dress  them. 

2.  Assessments  of  progress  toward  ensuring 
equal  employment  opportunity  should  in¬ 
clude  gathering  and  addressing  employee 
perceptions.  This  can  be  done  through  sur¬ 
veys,  interviews,  focus  groups,  or  some  com¬ 
bination  of  the  three.  What  is  important  is 
that  some  regular  mechanism  be  institution¬ 
alized  for  identifying  where  employees  are 
likely  to  perceive  unfair  treatment  or  a  lack 
of  equal  opportunity.  Where  perceptual  prob¬ 
lems  are  identified,  agencies  should  develop 
programs  to  remedy  these  problems.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  suggesting  areas  for  further  manage¬ 


ment  investigations  of  actual  disparities, 
such  assessment  devices  can  identify  areas 
where  factual  information  needs  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  employees  in  order  to  correct  per¬ 
ceptions  that  some  employees  receive  better 
or  worse  treatment  than  other  employees  as  a 
result  of  their  race  or  national  origin.  This  is 
essential  for  maintaining  a  workforce  com¬ 
mitted  to  teamwork  and  high  productivity. 

3.  The  U.S.  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
(OPM)  and  Federal  agencies  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  work  toward  development  of  better 
and  more  "user  friendly"  tools  for  assessing 
candidates  that  allow  supervisors  to  accu¬ 
rately  and  objectively  rate  candidates  on 
job-related  characteristics.  For  example, 
OPM  should  consider  developing  sample 
questions  for  assessment  interviews.  More¬ 
over,  with  OPM  guidance,  agencies  should 
provide  training  to  supervisors  in  how  to  use 
these  tools  in  such  a  way  as  to  minimize  the 
bias  that  often  inserts  itself  into  the  evalua¬ 
tion  process.  Managers  should  be  made 
aware  of  the  potential  for  such  unconscious 
bias  in  their  selection,  appraisal,  and  reward 
determinations  so  that  they  can  critically  ex¬ 
amine  their  decisions  before  finalizing  them. 
OPM  should  also  include  in  its  training  for 
supervisors  instruction  in  how  to  effectively 
communicate  to  the  workforce  both  the  crite¬ 
ria  that  will  be  used  to  evaluate  candidates/ 
employees  and  the  reasons  for  selection  and 
reward  decisions  once  they  are  made.  As  bet¬ 
ter  evaluation  tools  are  developed  and  as  su¬ 
pervisors  and  employees  gain  a  better 
understanding  of  the  limitations  of  such 
tools,  the  polarization  within  the  Federal 
workplace  will  be  lessened,  enhancing  pro¬ 
ductivity,  justifying  the  expenditures  re¬ 
quired  to  develop  better  tools  and  training 
programs.  OPM  should  form  a  partnership 
with  agencies  in  order  to  share  the  costs  for 
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developing  more  effective  evaluation  tools  Given  the  importance  of  equal  employment  op- 
and  training  programs.  portunity  to  the  effective  operation  of  the  Gov¬ 

ernment  and  the  Government's  role  in  enforcing 

4.  When  choosing  from  among  equally  quali-  equal  opportunity,  we  believe  continual  monitor- 

fied  candidates  for  new  hires  or  promo-  ing  of  potential  disparities  in  employment  oppor- 

tions,  agencies  and  selecting  officials  tunities  as  well  as  employees'  perceptions  of  their 

should  actively  pursue  the  concurrent  goals  treatment  within  the  Government  are  in  order. 

of  the  statutory  merit  system  principles  For  over  15  years  MSPB  has  addressed  potential 

which  call  for:  a)  selection  and  advance-  problems  with  respect  to  equal  employment  op- 
ment  based  solely  on  relative  ability,  portunity.  In  future  assessments  of  the  Federal 

knowledge,  and  skills  combined  with  civil  service  we  will  continue  to  pay  particular  at- 

b)  efforts  to  achieve  a  "workforce  from  all  tention  to  the  issues  addressed  in  this  report,  and 

segments  of  society."  In  order  to  achieve  a  encourage  agencies  to  do  the  same  with  their  own 

representative  workforce  in  a  manner  consis-  workforces, 
tent  with  merit  principles,  extra  efforts  may 
be  needed  to  ensure  that  members  of  all  seg¬ 
ments  of  society  are  included  in  applicant 
pools  when  vacancies  occur.  Agency  human 
resources  management  staffs  should  work 
with  selecting  officials  to  expand  recruitment 
efforts  as  broadly  as  possible  to  ensure  that 
highly  qualified  candidates  from  all  seg¬ 
ments  of  society  across  the  nation  are  aware 
of  open  positions  and  are  encouraged  to 
apply. 

5.  Supervisors  should  understand  and  be  able 
to  clearly  articulate  to  employees  the  crite¬ 
ria  for  evaluating  employees  for  appraisals 
and  awards  and  candidates  for  vacancies 
and  promotion  opportunities.  Employees 
should  be  made  aware  of  the  imprecision  of 
such  assessment  procedures  in  general.  They 
should  also  be  educated  about  the 
Government's  policy  goal  of  having  a  diverse 
workforce.  Supervisors  should  also  make  it  a 
point  to  provide  information  about  the  quali¬ 
fications  of  those  who  were  selected,  pro¬ 
moted,  or  rewarded  to  others  in  the  work 
unit  so  those  other  employees  understand 
the  basis  for  their  decisions. 
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Survey  on  Career  Advancement  and  Workforce  Diversity  in 
the  Federal  Civil  Service 


U.S.  MERIT  SYSTEMS  PROTECTION  BOARD 
Washington,  D.C.  20419 


January  1993 


Dear  Federal  Coworker: 


We  need  your  help  with  this  survey  related  to  career  advancement  and  workforce  diversity  issues  in  the 
Federal  Civil  Service.  You  are  part  of  a  relatively  small  group  of  Federal  employees  selected  randomly  to 
represent  the  views  of  over  2  million  Federal  civilian  employees.  Results  from  this  survey  will  be  reported  to  the 
President  and  congressional  leaders.  Your  responses  are  important. 


The  U.S.  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  (MSPB),  an  independent  Federal  agency,  is  responsible  for 
monitoring  the  health  of  the  Government's  personnel  systems.  One  of  our  studies  this  year  involves  looking  at 
how  Federal  employees  move  through  their  Government  careers,  and  what  factors  may  help  or  hinder  their  career 
advancement. 


A  part  of  this  study  will  specifically  look  at  whether  opportunities  for  career  advancement  are  different  for 
employees  from  different  race  and  national  origin  groups.  For  purposes  of  this  study,  we  are  focusing  on  the 
following  groups:  African  Americans,  Asian  Pacific  Americans,  Hispanics,  Native  Americans,  and  non-Hispanic 
White  Americans. 


While  we  recognize  that  opportunities  for  career  advancement  may  also  be  different  for  other  groups  of 
employees  -  for  example,  women,  and  individuals  with  disabilities  -  and  we  have  asked  a  few  questions  in  this 
survey  which  concern  some  of  these  other  groups,  they  are  not  the  primary  focus  of  this  study.  A  more  detailed 
analysis  of  career  advancement  differences  between  men  and  women  is  available,  however,  in  another  recent 
MSPB  study. 


Your  responses  to  this  questionnaire  will  be  kept  strictly  confidential.  All  responses  will  be  combined  so 
that  no  individual  can  be  identified.  Please  do  not  put  your  name  anywhere  on  this  questionnaire. 


Please  return  the  completed  questionnaire  in  the  enclosed  postage-paid  envelope  within  5  days  after  you 
receive  it.  It  should  take  you  about  30  to  40  minutes  to  complete.  You  may  complete  the  survey  at  your 
worksite  or  at  home.  If  you  would  like  a  copy  of  a  report  based  on  these  survey  findings,  please  write  to  us  at  the 
address  shown  on  the  next  page.  If  you  have  any  questions  concerning  this  survey,  please  contact  Charles 
Friedman  at  (202)  653-5556  or  Jamie  Carlyle  at  (202)  653-7210. 


Thank  you  for  your  assistance. 


Sincerely, 

Evangeline  W.  Swift 
Director,  Policy  and  Evaluation 


T1>e  Bicentennial  of  the  U.S.  ConstituUon  1787-1987 
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U.S.  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board 
Washington,  DC  20419 


SURVEY  ON  CAREER  ADVANCEMENT  AND  WORKFORCE  DIVERSITY 
IN  THE  FEDERAL  CIVIL  SERVICE 


PRIVACY  ACT  NOTICE 


Collection  of  the  requested  information  is  authorized  by  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act  of  1978  [5  U.S.C. 
1204(e)(3)].  The  information  you  provide  will  be  used  to  evaluate  and  improve  Federal  personnel 
policies  and  practices.  Your  participation  in  this  survey  is  voluntary  and  none  of  the  information  you 
choose  to  supply  will  be  associated  with  you  individually. 


REPORT  REQUEST  ADDRESS 


For  a  copy  of  a  report  based  on  these  survey  findings,  please  address  your  request  to: 

U.S.  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board 
Office  of  Policy  and  Evaluation 
1120  Vermont  Avenue,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20419 

Note:  Our  target  date  for  publication  of  this  report  is  December,  1993. 

General  Directions:  Please  read  the  survey  marking  instructions  carefully  and  answer  each  question 
in  the  way  that  best  reflects  your  personal  opinions  and  experiences.  There  are  no  right  or  wrong 
answers. 


MARKING  INSTRUCTIONS 


*  Make  heavy  black  marks  that  completely  fill  the  circle. 
t  Erase  any  changes  cleanly  and  completely. 

*  Do  not  make  any  stray  marks  in  this  booklet. 

*  Please  do  not  fold  this  document. 

*  Answer  each  question  except  when  directed  to  skip  a 
section. 

»  Read  the  questions  carefully  before  selecting  an  answer. 

*  If  you  select  an  answer  that  is  not  identified  in  the  list 
of  options,  write  only  in  the  space  provided. 


You  will  be  asked  to  give  numbers  for 
some  answers. 


USE  NO.  2  PENCIL  ONLY 


CORRECT  MARK 

0«00 


INCORRECT  MARKS 

Of <50® 


*  Write  the  number  in  the 
boxes,  making  sure  the 
LAST  NUMBER  is  always 
placed  in  the  RIGHT-HAND 
BOX. 

»  Fill  in  the  UNUSED  boxes 
with  ZEROES. 

►  Then  mark  the  matching 
circle  below  each  box. 


®®®@! 
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9OH 1 :  iliilipi^iiSEMENT 


1 .  As  a  Federal  civilian  employee,  have  you  ever  felt  that 
your  career  hit  a  road  block-that  Is,  where  you  felt  you 
were  having  unusual  difficulty  (compared  to  others  at 
your  grade  level)  getting  selected  for  a  job  which  would 
advance  your  career?  (Do  NOT  include  road  blocks 
which  affect  all  employees,  such  as  budget  cutbacks, 
promotion  freezes,  and  downsizing  initiatives.) 

NO  -  compared  to  others  at  my  grade  level, 

I  have  not  felt  that  my  career  ever  hit  a 

road  block  -  go  to  question  2 . O 

YES  -  please  mark  in  questions  a  and  b  below, 
all  the  grades  and  types  of  jobs  where  you 
felt  this  road  block . O 

a.  I  felt  my  career  hit  a  road  block  when  I  tried  to  get 
selected  for  a  Job  at  grade(s) :  (Mark  all  that  apply. ) 


5  or  below  . . . . 

. 0 

11  . 

. 0 

6 . 

. 0 

12  . 

. 0 

7 . 

. 0 

13  . 

. 0 

8 . 

. 0 

14  . 

. 0 

9 . 

. 0 

15 . 

. 0 

10 . 

. 0 

SES ... . 

. 0 

b.  I  felt  my  career  hit  a  road  block  when  I  tried  to  get 
selected  for  a  Job  as  a/an:  (Mark  all  that  apply) 


2b.  Approximately  how  many  times  did  you  apply 
for  a  promotion  to  that  grade  level? 


1  time . O  6  times . 

2  times . O  7  times . 

3  times . O  8  times . 

4  times . O  9  times . 

5  times . O  1 0  or  more  times _ 


o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


3.  Have  you  applied  for  a  competitive  promotion  in  the 
last  3  years  for  which  you  were  not  selected? 

(Do  not  include  career  ladder  promotions.) 


Yes . O  — 

No  -  go  to  question  8 . O  “ 


4.  For  the  most  recent  competitive  promotion  that  you 
applied  for  in  the  last  3  years  and  were  not  selected, 
what  kind  of  position  was  it?  (Select  one  answer  only) 


Nonsupervisory  . O  " 

First-level  supervisor . O  “■ 

Second-level  (or  higher)  supervisor/manager . O  ■■ 

SES  . O  — 


5.  For  the  most  recent  competitive  promotion  that  you 
applied  for  in  the  last  3  years  and  were  not  selected, 
how  Important  do  you  believe  each  of  the  following 
was  as  a  possible  reason  why  you  were  not  selected? 

(Mark  a  response  for  each  reason.) 


Entry-level  person  in  an  administrative  or 

professional  career  field  . O 

Senior-level  person  (above  the  first  full-working 
level)  in  an  administrative  or  professional 

career  field  . O 

Nonsupervisory  GM-13/15  (that  is,  a  merit  pay 

management  official) . O 

Work-leader  . O 

First-level  supervisor . O 

Second-level  (or  higher)  supervisor/  manager  . O 

Other  (Please  specify) . O 


2.  Think  back  to  the  time  in  your  career  when  you  had 
the  most  difficulty  getting  competitively  promoted  to 
a  higher  graded  Job  (or  a  Job  with  greater  promotion 
potential). 


^  boh'rKn6w7^ri!3^1^$;i; 


I  Minor  Imrmrtance. 

Major  Importance  | 

a.  The  candidates  were  basically  equal 

and  the  selecting  official  just  chose 
someone  else . 

b.  Another  candidate  was  better  qualified  I'h;!  I  "j 

than  I  was . 

c.  I  did  not  meet  the  minimum  qualifications  |j 

for  the  position . OOOi 


d.  I  did  not  have  the  desired  supervisory/  p;  1  ^ 

managerial  experience . OOOQi 


What  was  the  grade  level  of  the  Job  you  had  the 
most  difficulty  getting ?  (Select  one  answer  only ) 


e.  Someone  else  had  already  been 

"preselected". . OE 


m 


Not  applicable 

-  go  to  question  3 . 

. 0 

f.  People  are  selected  through  a 
"buddy"  system,"  and  1  was  not 

p  p 

- 

Grade  5  or  below. . .  .O 

Grade  12 . 

. 0 

"part  of  the  group." . 

. o|5ofe 

wm 

Grade  6 . 

. 0 

Grade  13 . 

. 0 

Grade  7 . 

. 0 

Grade  14 . 

. 0 

g.  My  race/national  origin . . 

OEJOfe' 

mm 

Grade  8 . 

. 0 

Grade  15 . 

. 0 

wm 

Grade  9 . 

. 0 

SES . 

. 0 

h.  My  age . . 

. opob 

Grade  10  . . . . 

. 0 

Other . 

. 0 

■  i, 

Mi 

Grade  11  .... 

. 0 

Don’t  know/Can’t  judge.  .O 

i.  My  sex . . 

. oboSD 

- 

Question  continues  on  next  page 


m  ■■ 
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5.  (Continued)  For  the  most  recent  competitive  promotion 
that  you  applied  for  in  the  last  3  years  and  were  not 
selected,  how  important  do  you  believe  each  of  the 
following  was  as  a  possible  reason  why  you  were  not 
selected?  (Mark  a  response  for  each  reason.) 


Of  No  importance  |  :  J 

I-"’ 

Major  Importance  r 


j- 

k. 


My  disability  (for  example,  paraplegia 
or  impairment  of  hearing  or  vision). . . 

My  performance  appraisal  did  not 
fairly  reflect  my  accomplishments  . . . 


OpOD 

r-'  s;'  -■ 

I.  t\ 

.ojpoP 


7.  Did  you  ask  for  and  receive  useful  feedback  on 


why  you  were  not  selected? 

Not  applicable  -  there  Is  no  one  willing  or 

able  to  give  me  useful  feedback . O 

I  did  not  ask  for  feedback . O 

I  asked  for  feedback  but  did  not  receive  any . O 

I  asked  for  and  got  feedback,  but  it  was  not  useful . O 

I  asked  for  and  received  useful  feedback . O 


8.  Do  you  hope  to  change  to  a  different  Federal  Civil 
Service  job  (promotion,  reassignment,  etc.)  within 


the  next  3  years? 

Yes . O 

No  -  go  to  question  11  . 0 

Don't  know/Can’t  judge  -  go  to  question  11  . 0 


l.  I  did  not  get  along  with  the  selecting  p' 

official . OiDOO 

If-,  [f: 

m.  I  speak  English  with  a  foreign  accent . OOOO 

!■;  1^. 

n.  I  did  not  do  well  in  the  interview . 000& 

0.  I  was  reluctant  to  work  more  than  I :  j:  : 

40  hours  per  week . OOG© 

r'  P 

p.  I  was  reluctant  to  move  geographically . Olp  O© 

q.  I  was  reluctant  to  travel . OO  O© 

I-  Iv; 

r.  My  managers  wanted  me  to  stay  p 

in  my  current  job . 0©0i© 

t  "  ‘ 

s.  My  family  responsibilities  were  viewed  |V  |* 

as  interfering  with  my  ability  to  do  the  job . . .  .0©0© 

t.  A  change  in  my  spouse’s  job  might  affect  |,=  |- 

my  ability  to  do  (or  stay  in)  the  job . OGO© 

I'-  ' 

u.  I  might  choose  to  have  a  baby . 0=00© 

p;  p: 

V.  Other  (Please  specify) .  . op  op 


6.  Of  all  the  items  you  marked  in  question  #5  as  possible 
reasons  why  you  were  not  selected,  which  one  do  you 
believe  was  the  single  most  important  reason  you 
did  not  get  the  promotion?  (Select  one  answer  only. 
Darken  the  circle  by  the  letter  code  of  the  reason.) 

•O 


•O 

•O 

.0 

.0 

.0 

■O 

•O 


I  . 

i  ■ 

k  . 
1  . 
m , 
n  . 
0  . 
P- 


9.  If  you  were  to  seek  a  competitive  promotion  within 
the  next  3  years,  how  likely  do  you  think  it  is  that 
you  will  actually  get  promoted? 

Not  applicable  - 1  don't  plan  to  seek  a  promotion . O 

Very  likely  . O 

Somewhat  likely . O 

Neither  likely  nor  unlikely . O 

Somewhat  unlikely . O 

Very  unlikely . O 

Don't  know/Can't  judge . O 


10.  Listed  below  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  possible  reasons 
why  people  change  Jobs.  How  important  are  each  of 
these  to  why  you  hope  to  change  to  a  different  Federal 
Civil  Service  job  in  the  next  3  years? 

(Mark  a  response  for  each  reason.) 

F  Itont  know/ Can't  Judge 

To  No  Extent  | 
r  To  a  Minimal  Extent 
T6  a  Moderate  Extent  [  T 
f.,  To  a  Great  Extent  ir.,. 


I  want  to  be  in  a:  ^  [  = 

F;  f  P- 

a.  More  responsible  position . OOO  OO 

b.  Higher  paying  job . O  O  O  OO 

P  r-  ■ 

:  i;  ' 

c.  Work  environment  which  is  more  F 

supportive  of  minorities . O  O  O  O  O 


d.  Work  environment  which  is  more 


o 

q... 

....o 

supportive  of  women . ' 

o 

r  ... 

....o 

o 

s  ... 

....o 

e.  Work  environment  which  is  more 

o 

t  ... 

....o 

supportive  of  people  with  disabilities . 

o 

u  .  .  . 

...o 

o 

o 

o 

V  .  .  . 

..,.o 

f.  Job  which  makes  it  easier  to  balance 
my  work  and  family  responsibilities . 

n 
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11.  Have  you  ever  been  temporarily  promoted  or  detailed 
to  a  higher  graded  Job  for  at  least  30  days  in  your 
Federal  Civil  Service  career? 


Yes 

No 


o 

o 


17.  Have  you  ever  submitted  a  formal  written  suggestion 
(under  your  agency's  suggestion  program),  and  if  so, 
was  it  officially  adopted? 


I  have  never  submitted  a  formal  written  suggestion . O 

I  have  submitted  one  or  more  forma!  written 

suggestions,  but  none  has  been  officially  adopted . O 

I  have  submitted  one  or  more  formal  written 
suggestions,  and  at  least  one  was  officially  adopted . . .  .O 


12.  How  often  in  your  Federal  Civil  Service  career  have 
you  made  a  lateral  transfer;  that  is,  moved  from  one 
permanent  Job  to  another  permanent  Job  without 


getting  a  raise  in  pay? 

Never . . O 

1  time . O 

2  times . O 

3  times . O 

4  times . O 

5  or  more  times  . O 


13.  When  your  supervisor  Is  away  for  a  short  period  of  time. 
Is  the  responsibility  to  serve  as  the  "acting  supervisor" 
always  assigned  to  employees  at  a  higher  grade  than 
yourself,  or  to  one  particular  position  (for  example, 
the  assistant  chief  or  deputy  chief)? 

Not  applicable  -  no  one  acts  for  my  supervisor 


when  he  or  she  is  away  -  go  to  question  15  . O 

Yes  -  go  to  question  15 . O 

No . O 


14.  How  often  are  you  asked  to  serve  as  the  "acting 
supervisor"  when  your  supervisor  is  away  for  a 
short  period  of  time? 

Not  applicable . O 

Never . O 

Very  rarely . O 

Occasionally . O 

Regularly . O 

Almost  always . O 


15.  Did  you  ever  take  a  downgrade  in  order  to  advance 
your  career? 

Yes . . O 

No  . O 


16.  How  frequently  do  you  make  informal  suggestions 
to  help  improve  your  organization? 

Never . O 

Very  rarely . O 

Occasionally . O 

Regularly . O 

Very  frequently . O 


18.  On  the  average,  over  the  last  2  years,  how  much 
overnight  travel  has  your  Government  job  required? 


None . O  ■■ 

Less  than  1  week  per  year . O  "■ 

1  to  2  weeks  per  year . O  ■■ 

3  to  8  weeks  per  year . O  " 

More  than  8  weeks  per  year . O  “ 


19.  On  the  average,  how  many  hours  per  week  of 

uncompensated  overtime  (at  the  office  and  at  home) 
do  you  devote  to  your  current  Federal  Civil  Service  job? 
(Do  NOT  include  credit  hours  or  compensatory  time.) 


Write  the  hours 
in  the  boxes.  _ 


Then,  darken 
the  matching 
circles.  - ^ 


©is 

©is 

©is 

®© 

®® 

©i® 

®|s 

©:® 

®® 


20.  On  the  average,  how  many  hours  per  week  of 

uncompensated  overtime  (at  the  office  and  at  home)  " 
did  you  devote  to  the  Federal  Civil  Service  Job  you  had  "" 
before  you  were  promoted  into  your  current  grade  level?  "" 
(Do  NOT  include  credit  hours  or  compensatory  time.)  "" 

Not  applicable  -  had  no  previous  job  in  the  Federal  Civil  ■■ 

Service  at  a  lower  grade  level  -  go  to  question  21  ■■ 


Write  the  hours 
in  the  boxes.  _ 


Then,  darken 
the  matching 
circles.  - y 


®® 

®® 

©;© 

®® 

©i® 

©pS 

©,® 

©® 
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21.  As  a  Federal  civilian  employee,  how  many  times  have 
you  relocated  geographically  in  order  to  help  advance 
your  career?  (Do  NOT  include  any  move  associated 
with  your  Initial  hiring.) 


Never . O 

1  time . O 

2  times . O 

3  times . O 

4  or  more  times  . O 


22.  Please  respond  to  the  following  statements  concerning 
mentors.  (Mentors  are  more  experienced  individuals  In 
an  organization  who  formaliv  or  informally  help  guide 
or  counsel  lower  graded  employees  about  their  careers.) 

(Mark  one  response  for  each  item.) 

Yes  No 


a.  1  sought  out  (or  am  seeking  out)  a  mentor . O  O 

b.  I  was  (or  will  be)  assigned  to  a  mentor . O  O 

c.  I  have  (or  have  had)  a  mentor . O  O 

d.  I  have  (or  have  had)  more  than  one  mentor . O  O 

e.  I  am  (or  have  been)  a  mentor  for  another 

employee . O  O 


23.  To  what  extent  has  your  career  been  helped 
because  you  had  one  or  more  mentors? 


Not  applicable  - 1  have  not  had  a  mentor . O 

Great  extent . O 

Moderate  extent . O 

Minimal  extent . O 

No  extent . O 

Don't  know/Can't  judge . O 


24.  What  was  the  grade  level  and  pay  plan  of  your 
first  full-time,  permanent,  civilian  position  in  the 
Federal  Government? 

a.  Grade  Level: 

Grade  1 . 0 

Grade  2 . O 

Grades . O 

Grade  4 . O 

Grade  5 . 0 

Grade  6 . 0 

Grade? . O 

Grades. . . O 

Grades . O 


b.  Pay  Plan: 

GS . O 

GM . O 

ES  (SES) . O 

Wage  grade  nonsupervisor  or  leader . O 

Wage  grade  supervisor . O 

Other.  Please  specify  . .O 


Don't  know . O 


25.  What  level  of  education:  (a)  had  you  completed  at  the 
time  you  got  your  first  full-time,  permanent,  civilian  job 
with  the  Federal  Government;  and  (b)  have  you 
completed  now?  (Mark  one  response  in  each  column.) 

(a) 

When  you 


Highest  education  level  got  your  (b) 

completed:  first  job  Now 

Less  than  high  school  diploma . O  O 

High  school  diploma  or  GED . O  O 

Some  college  or  technical  school, 

no  degree . O  O 

Associate's  degree  ( AA,  AS) . O  O 

Bachelor's  degree  (BA,  BS) . O  O 

Some  graduate  school,  no  graduate 

degree  . O  O 

Master's  degree  (MA,  MS) . O  O 

Professional  degree  (JD,  MD,  etc.) . O  O 

Doctorate  (PhD,  DPA,  etc.) . O  O 


26.  What  was  your  class  standing  In  your  graduating 
class  when  you  received  your  bachelor's  degree? 

Not  applicable  - 1  have  not  completed  a 


bachelor's  degree  . O 

Top  10%  . O 

Top  25%  . O 

Top  50%  . O 

Other . O 

Don’t  know/Can't  judge . O 


27.  How  many  Federal  agencies  (for  example.  Customs 
Service,  Internal  Revenue  Service,  Army,  Navy)  have 
you  worked  for  during  your  Federal  civilian  career? 


1  . o 

2  . 0 

3  . 0 

4  . 0 

5  or  more . O 


28.  Since  you  got  your  first  full-time  permanent  Federal 
civilian  position,  have  you  had  any  periods  of  time 
away  from  the  Federal  Civil  Service  of  6  months  or 
more  (for  example,  extended  leave  for  childbirth, 
military  duty,  or  an  actual  break  in  Federal  service), 
and  If  so,  what  effect  did  it  have  on  your  career? 


No . O 

Yes,  and  it  helped  my  career . O 

Yes,  and  it  neither  helped  nor  hurt  my  career . O 

Yes,  and  it  hurt  my  career . O 


Yes,  and  I  don't  know  what  effect  it  had  on  my  career . . .  .O 

29.  Which  of  the  following  most  closely  describes  the 

performance  rating  you  received  on  your  last  appraisal? 


Unacceptable . O 

Minimally  Successful . O 

Fully  Successful . O 

Exceeds  Fully  Successful . O 

Outstanding  . O 

Have  not  received  a  rating . O 


Grade  10 . O 

Grade  11 . 0 

Grade  12 . O 

Grade  13 . O 

Grade  14 . O 

Grade  15 . 0 

SES . O 

aher . O 
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30.  During  the  last  3  years  (or  since  you  began  working 
as  a  Federal  civilian  employee,  if  that  was  less  than 
3  years  ago),  how  many  cash  and  noncash  awards 
have  you  received?  (Examples  of  cash  awards 
include  special  act  awards,  sustained  superior 
performance  awards,  quality  step  increases,  and 
GM  merit  pay  performance  awards.  Examples  of 
noncash  awards  include  commendation  letters, 
wall  plaques,  and  other  nonmonetary  recognition.) 


I  More  than  Three 
Three 

One  '  ! 


T'  f 

a.  Cash  awards  . 00:000 

r  f 

b.  Noncash  awards . fOOIOO  O 


31.  To  what  extent  does  each  of  the  following  statements 
apply  to  you?  (Mark  one  answer  for  each  item.) 

To  No  Extent  | 

HSfaffiKifExtent’' ‘  ' 

To  a  Moderate  Extent  [’ 

p^|^lr§i^lxte«t,  r  I'" 


1  am  committed  to  my  job . 

..pep  op 

1  am  enthusiastic  about  my  job . 

...bobob 

1  am  willing  to  relocate  geographically 
to  advance  my  career . . 

F  F  f 

...bobob 

1  am  willing  to  devote  whatever  time 
is  necessary  to  my  job  in  order  to 
advance  my  career . 

...^Dobob 

1  believe  the  procedures  for 
evaluating  my  performance  are  fair  . . . . 

..bobob 

..bobob 

1  do  more  than  my  fair  share  of  the 
work  in  my  work  unit  . 

32.  What  is  your  general  impression  of  the  amount  of 
progress  each  of  the  following  groups  have  made 
in  moving  Into  top-level  positions  in  the  Federal 
Government  In  the  last  5  years? 

(Mark  one  answer  for  each  group.) 

I: . 

No  Progress  I 

Some^rogress  |,ri  1^:.^ 
I  t  I 

a.  African  Americans  . . 

b.  Asian  Pacific  Americans . |30u|oS 

c.  Hispanics  . 

d.  Native  Americans  . |Dj0,i50l@ 

e.  Minority  men  . 

f.  Minority  women . .fpOjHO^! 

g.  Nonminority  women  . Si)iOi0O|5, 

h.  Individuals  with  disabilities . IQO^^OEii 


33.  In  the  last  3  years  (or  since  you  began  working  as  a 
Federal  civilian  employee,  if  that  was  less  than  3  years 
ago),  did  you  choose  not  to  apply  for  any  promotion 

or  developmental  opportunity  (for  example,  assignment 
to  a  high  visiblity  task  force)  because  you  thought  that 
someone  of  your  race/national  origin  had  no  chance  of 
being  selected  for  the  job  or  assignment? 

Not  applicable . O 

Yes . O 

No . O 

Don’t  know/Can't  judge . O 

34.  In  the  last  3  years  (or  since  you  began  working  as  a 
Federal  civilian  employee,  if  that  was  less  than  3  years 
ago),  do  you  believe  you  were  not  selected  for  any 
promotion  or  developmental  opportunity  (for  example, 
assignment  to  a  high  visibility  task  force)  because  of 
discrimination  based  on  your  race/national  origin? 

Yes,  I  believe  I  was  discriminated  against  on 

one  occasion . O 

Yes,  I  believe  I  was  discriminated  against  on 

more  than  one  occasion . O 

No,  I  do  not  believe  I  was  discriminated 

against  -  go  to  question  37 . O 

Don’t  know/Can’t  judge  -  go  to  question  37 . O 

35.  Regarding  the  most  recent  instance  of  when  you  felt 
discriminated  against,  did  you  file  a  grievance  or  an 
EEO  complaint? 

No . O 

Yes  -  go  to  question  37 . O 


-7- 
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36.  Regarding  the  most  recent  instance  of  when  you  felt 
discriminated  against,  why  did  you  choose  not  to  file 
a  grievance  or  EEO  complaint?  (Mark  ALL  that  apply,) 

a,  I  am  still  considering  whether  to  file  a 

grievance  or  EEO  complaint . O 


b.  1  felt  1  would  not  get  a  fair  hearing . O 

c.  I  felt  I  would  be  retaliated  against . O 

d.  I  felt  it  was  not  worth  the  effort  to  pursue  the  case.  .O 


e.  1  felt  the  problem  was  going  to  be  resolved 

without  needing  to  file  a  grievance  or  EEO 
complaint  . O 

f.  I  and/or  the  offending  official  changed  jobs,  so 
there  was  no  point  in  pursuing  a  grievance 

or  EEO  complaint . O 

g.  1  felt  it  would  be  too  expensive  {for  example, 

hiring  a  lawyer) . O 

h.  I  felt  humiliated  by  the  situation  and  wanted 

to  put  it  behind  me. . O 

i.  I  waited  too  long  and  missed  the  deadline  to  file  . .  .O 

].  1  was  not  supported  by  the  EEO  office . O 

k.  I  couldn’t  get  enough  proof  to  make  a  strong  case  .  .O 

l.  Other  (Please  specify) . . O 


38.  To  what  extent  do  you  agree  or  disagree  that  your 
organization's  affirmative  employment  programs  can 
be  described  by  each  of  the  following  statements? 

(Mark  a  response  for  each  item.) 

F"*':;";'-"  --r-’’ Judp 

strongly  Disagree  ■ 

Neither  Agree  nor  Disagree  ?  I 

. p 

strongly  Agree  f'  I:  h.: 


My  organization's  affirmative 
employment  programs: 

a.  Are  effective  in  helping  to  overcome 
barriers  to  equal  employment 
opportunity . 


opportunity . 000000 

t  ’  !  T" 

b.  Sometimes  result  in  "reverse  I .  |  | ' 

discrimination"  against  nonminorities. .  .OpOOOO 


c.  Have  resulted  in  some  people 
being  put  in  positions  for  which 
they  were  not  well-qualified  — 


. opobob 


39.  To  what  extent  do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  each  of 
the  following  statements?  (Mark  a  response  for  each  item.) 

p'"'"’’'’  ;CtopKnow/i^nH 

Strongly  Disagree  |  * 

ir”/; ■’I-’'',' ;  [f'v^ 

Neither  Agree  nor  Disagree  | 

:  ,  |,.= 

Strongly  Agree  r::. 


m.  Don't  know/Can't  judge . 


37.  To  What  extent  do  you  agree  or  disagree  with 
the  following  statement? 

In  deciding  which  candidate  to  choose  from  a  best 
qualified  list  which  includes  equally  well-qualified 
minorities  and  nonminorities,  the  selecting  official 
should  consider  whether  minorities  are  under¬ 
represented  in  the  work  unit  as  one  of  the  important 
factors  in  making  his  or  her  decision. 

Strongly  agree . O 

Agree . O 

Neither  agree  nor  disagree . O 

Disagree . O 

Strongly  disagree . O 

Don't  know/Can't  judge . O 


a.  In  my  organization,  members  of  L  I-  , 

some  minority  groups  receive  |  ['  f 

preferential  treatment  compared  to  r  t  I', 

members  of  other  minority  groups. . . .  .OlDOPOiQ 


b.  In  my  organization,  nonminorities 
receive  preferential  treatment 
compared  to  minorities . 


•ObODOO 


c.  Minority  women  face  extra  obstacles  j;.  |  [ 

in  their  careers  because  they  are  |  . 

both  minority  and  female . OD  O  O  Op 


d.  The  viewpoint  of  a  minority  is  often 
not  heard  at  a  meeting  until  it  is 
repeated  by  a  nonminority . 


.obooob 


e.  Once  a  minority  assumes  a  top  ;;  K;  ;; 

management  position,  that  position  j  ^  [;  ■ 

often  loses  much  of  its  power  and  j  |  . 

prestige . OOOOO’Q 


Question  continues  on  next  page 
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39.  (Continued)  To  what  extent  do  you  agree  or  disagree 
with  each  of  the  following  statements? 

(Mark  a  response  for  each  item.) 


L  Don’t  Know/Can’t  Judge 

Strongly  Disagree  r 


Neither  Agree  nor  Disagree  ' 

I’  V  :  'l^ree 

Strongly  Agree  ^  r 


f. 


g- 


h. 


k. 


When  awards  are  given  in  my 
organization,  they  usually  go  to 
the  most  deserving  people . 

My  organization  is  reluctant  to 
promote  minorities  to  supervisory 
or  managerial  positions . 

My  organization  gives  positive 
recognition  and  rewards  to 
supervisors  and  managers  who 
actively  support  the  goal  of  equal 
employment  opportunity  for 
all  employees . 

My  organization  only  pays  lip 
service  to  actively  supporting 
the  goal  of  equal  employment 
opportunity  for  all  employees .... 

If  a  supervisor  or  manager  in  my 
organization  were  found  to  have 
discriminated  based  on  race/ 
national  origin,  management 
would  impose  appropriately 
strong  disciplinary  measures 
against  that  person  . 

If  I  filed  an  action  charging  race/ 
national  origin  discrimination, 

I  am  confident  that  it  would  be 
resolved  in  a  fair  and  just 
manner  by  my  organization . 


i;  I- 

f:  !'-■  i- 

ODOOOO 

K  P  I 

y-  t 

obobob 

r  ^  I 
i;  ; 


obobob 

r  f  * 


obobob 


I  l\ 

I  ‘ 

obobob 


obobob 


li  Questions  40  and  41  primarily  address  concerns  of 
:P€^le  who  are  members  of  minority  groups.  If  they 
I  do  not  apply  to  you,  please  go  to  question  42. 


40.  To  what  extent  does  each  of  the  following  statements 
apply  to  you?  (Mark  one  answer  for  each  item.) 


_  To  No  Extent  |? 

To  a  Moderate  Extent 


If  I  want  to  advance  my  career, 

I  will  have  to  play  down  my  own 
ethnic  or  cultural  customs . . 


b.  I  would  be  Inspired  to  strive  harder 
for  promotions  if  I  saw  that  other 
members  of  my  race/national 
origin  group  were  being  promoted 
in  my  organization . 


My  motivation  on  the  job  has  suffered 
because  of  the  way  people  from  my 
race/national  origin  group  have  been 
treated  in  regard  to  career 
advancement  In  my  organization. 


41.  How  much  have  stereotypes  based  on  your  race/ 
national  origin  adversely  affected  how  you  are 
treated  in  your  organization? 


Greatly . O 

Moderately . O 

Minimally . O 

Not  at  all  . O 

Don't  know/Can't  judge . O 


42.  If  you  have  worked  outside  of  the  Federal  Government 
within  the  last  5  years,  did  you  see  more  discrimination 
against  minorities  in  Federal  jobs  or  non-Federal  jobs? 

I  have  not  worked  outside  the  Federal  Government 


within  the  last  5  years . O 

I  did  not  see  discrimination  in  either  Federal  jobs 

or  non-Federal  jobs . O 

I  saw  more  discrimination  in  Federal  jobs . O 

I  saw  about  the  same  amount  of  discrimination 

In  Federal  and  non-Federal  jobs . O 

I  saw  more  discrimination  in  non-Federal  jobs . O 

Don't  know/Can't  judge . O 


43.  In  your  opinion,  does  discrimination  against  minorities 
in  the  Federal  Government  occur  more  or  less  often 
now  than  it  did  5  years  ago? 


Not  applicable  - 1  wasn’t  in  the  Federal  Government 


5  years  ago . O 

Not  applicable  -  discrimination  against  minorities 

has  not  been  a  problem  in  the  last  5  years . O 

Discrimination  occurs  more  often  now . O 

Discrimination  occurs  neither  more  nor  less 

often  now  . O 

Discrimination  occurs  less  often  now . O 

Don't  know/Can't  judge . O 
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Questions  44  through  47  concern  two  different  types  of 
discrimination  -  subtle  barriers,  and  flagrant  or  obviously 
discriminatory  practices.  An  example  of  a  subtle  barrier 
might  be  an  assumption  that  a  minority  employee  would 
have  difficulty  supervising  other  employees  just  because  he 
or  she  was  from  a  particular  race/national  origin  group.  An 
example  of  a  flagrant  or  obviously  discriminatory  practice 
might  be  a  supervisor  who  deliberately  used  different 
performance  standards  when  evaluating  minority  and 
nonminority  employees. 

In  answering  these  questions,  if  members  of  a  particular 
group  are  not  found  in  your  organization,  please  mark  the 
"Don't  know/Can't  judge"  answer  for  that  group. 

44.  In  your  organization,  to  what  extent  do  you  believe  that 

employees  from  the  following  groups  are  subjected  to 

subtle  barriers  which  hinder  their  career  advancement? 

(Mark  a  response  for  each  group.) 

*  ^  I*'®”* 

F-  i 

To  a  Moderate  Extent  [;  i  ' 

[r"'  M 

Men  W 

a.  African  American . |00©00 

b.  Asian  Pacific  American . jOODOp, 

c.  Hispanic . MOOOD 

d.  Native  American  . |p)OpO^ 

Women  C'  [■ 

e.  African  American . P  COOlD 

f.  Asian  Pacific  American . POOOp 

g.  Hispanic  . l&OpOlO; 

h.  Native  American  . ©OPOiQ; 


45.  In  your  organization,  if  management  became  aware 
that  employees  from  the  following  groups  were  being 
subjected  to  subtle  barriers  which  hindered  their 
career  advancement,  to  what  extent  do  you  believe 
management  would  take  forceful  actions  to  stop  such 
practices?  (Mark  a  response  for  each  group.) 

To  No  Extent  J: 
To  a  Moderate  Extent  l‘  ; 

Men  "  1;  b;,  |::;i 

a.  African  American . ©OjpOO 

b.  Asian  Pacific  American . iDOpOp 

c.  Hispanic . POpOp 

d.  Native  American  . jE5;0©  0p 

Women  I''';'  |=:; 

e.  African  American . ©Op  O© 

f.  Asian  Pacific  American . fp  OPOB 

g.  Hispanic  . pOpOP 

h.  Native  American  . ©OiOOP 


46.  In  your  organization,  to  what  extent  do  you  believe  that 
employees  from  the  following  groups  are  subjected  to 
flagrant  or  obviously  discriminatory  practices  which 
hinder  their  career  advancement? 

(Mark  a  response  for  each  group.) 

To  a  Moderate  Extent 

|i  p 

a.  African  Americans . 

b.  Asian  Pacific  Americans . 

c.  Hispanics  . 

d.  Native  Americans  . fPOPOl 


47.  in  your  organization,  if  the  management  became  aware 
of  the  existence  of  flagrant  or  obviously  discriminatory 
practices  against  the  following  groups,  to  what  extent  do 
you  believe  management  would  take  forceful  actions  to 
stop  such  practices?  (Mark  a  response  for  each  group.) 

To  No  Extent 

To  a  Moderate  ^ent  |ti| 

^  ‘  . . |l 

a.  African  Americans . ^OQOl 

b.  Asian  Pacific  Americans . lljOpOL 

c.  Hispanics  . POpOl 

d.  Native  Americans  . 

48.  Are  you  a: 

Nonsupervisor  ^  go  to  question  51 . 

First-level  supen/isor . 

Second-level  (or  higher)  supervisor/manager . 


49.  To  what  extent  do  you  believe  that  your  own  career 
success  will  be  affected  by  the  equal  employment 
opportunity  practices  you  follow  as  a  supervisor/ 
manager? 

To  a  great  extent  . 

To  a  moderate  extent  . 

To  a  minimal  extent . 

To  no  extent  . 

Don't  know/Can’t  judge . 

50.  How  many  times,  if  any,  has  an  EEO  complaint  (forms 
or  informal)  been  filed  which  alleged  that  you  had 
discriminated  on  the  basis  of  race  or  national  origin? 

Never . 

1  time . 

2  times . 

3  or  more  times  . 
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51.  In  the  last  year,  how  many  days,  in  total,  have  you  spent 
in  formal  training  classes,  professional  association 
conferences,  etc.,  paid  for  by  your  agency? 

(Do  NOT  Include  on-the>job  training.) 


None . 

,..o 

11  to  15  days . O 

Less  than  1  day. . , 

,..o 

16  to  20  days . O 

1  to  2  days . 

,..o 

More  than  20  days . O 

3  to  5  days . 

,..o 

Don't  know/Can't  judge.  .Q 

6 to  todays . 

...o 

52.  How  much  training  have  you  received  in  the  last  year 
on  cultural  diversity  or  similar  EEO<reiated  topics? 


None . 

...o 

2  days . 

....o 

Less  than  1  day. . 

,..o 

3  to  5  days . 

....o 

1  day . . 

...o 

More  than  5  days. . . 

....o 

53.  Have  you  participated  in  an  SES  candidate 
development  program? 

Not  applicable  -  I  am  not  eligible  for  an  SES 
candidate  development  program,  or  my  agency 


does  not  have  such  a  program . O 

I  have  never  applied  for  an  SES  candidate 

development  program . O 

I  applied  for  but  was  not  accepted  into  an  SES 

candidate  development  program . O 

I  entered  but  did  not  complete  an  SES  candidate 

development  program . O 

I  am  in  the  process  of  completing  an  SES  candidate 

development  program . O 

I  have  completed  an  SES  candidate  development 
program . O 

54.  At  any  time  during  your  Federal  civilian  career,  have 
you  ever  been  Involuntarily  moved  out  of  your  position 
as  a  result  of  downsizing  or  a  reduction  in  force  (RIF)? 

Yes . O 

No . . O 

55.  Do  you  anticipate  that  your  Job  will  change  during 
the  next  2  years  as  a  result  of  downsizing  or  a  RIF? 

Yes . O 

No . O 

Don't  know/Can't  judge . O 


57.  Since  you  got  your  first  job  under  the  GS,  GM,  or  SES 
pay  plans,  have  you  been  in  any  other  Federal  Jobs 
which  were  under  a  different  pay  system  (for  example. 


WG,  or  title  38)?  h 

Not  applicable  - 1  haven’t  worked  as  a  GS,  " 

GM,  or  SES  -  go  to  question  59 . O  ■" 

Yes  -  go  to  question  59 . O  ■“ 

Don't  know/Can't  judge  -  flfo  to  guesf/bn  59 . O  ■■ 

No . O  — 


58.  For  each  GS/GM/SES  grade  listed  below,  approximately 
how  many  total  years  have  you  worked  at  that  grade 
during  your  entire  Federal  civilian  career? 

NOTE:  Round  your  answers  to  the  nearest  year.  Write  in  a 
number  for  each  grade.  Then,  darken  the  matching  circles. 

If  you  have  never  worked  at  a  grade,  please  mark  "0"  years 
for  that  grade. 


GS-1 


GS-2  GS-3  GS-4  GS-5  GS-6  GS<7 


®ij 

1®^ 

m 

i®ii 


1®^ 


©sd) 

®p) 

®;® 

@12) 

©II) 

©1® 


@:© 

©Id 

®© 

©© 

®s© 

®® 


®® 

®® 

©@ 

®® 

®® 

®® 

®® 

©:© 

®® 

®® 


®® 

©:© 

®© 

®@ 

®® 

®® 

®® 

®® 

®® 

®® 


®® 

®:® 

©© 

@@ 

®® 

®® 

®® 

©:© 

®® 

®® 


®® 

®® 

®® 

®® 

®® 

®® 

®® 

®® 

®® 

®® 


GS>8  GS-9  GS-10  GS-11  GS-1 2  GS-1 3  GS-1 4 


®® 

®P 

®® 

©Id 

®i® 

®:® 

®® 


®® 

®® 

©!© 

®i® 

®® 

®S® 

®:@ 

®® 

®® 


®® 

®® 

®@ 

@@ 

®® 

®i® 

®® 

®® 

®:® 


®® 

®® 

©® 

®® 

®® 

®® 

®® 

®® 

®® 

®® 


®® 

®® 

©® 

@® 

®® 

®® 

®® 

®® 

®® 

®® 


®© 

©® 

@® 

®® 

®® 

®® 

®® 

®® 

®® 


®® 

©(I) 

@® 

®® 

®® 

®® 

@® 

®® 

®® 


56.  How  many  total  years  of  civilian 
Federal  Government 
experience  do  you  have? 

(Do  not  include  breaks 
in  service.) 


Write  the  numbers 
in  the  boxes.  _ i 


Then,  darken 
the  matching 
circles.  _ ^ 


— 

— 

GS-1 5 

GM-13 

GM-14 

GM-15 

®® 

®® 

®® 

® 

© 

®;® 

®® 

®® 

®® 

® 

®;® 

©:® 

®@ 

©© 

P 

®P 

®;® 

@@ 

®® 

® 

S) 

®® 

®® 

®® 

®® 

®p 

®® 

®® 

®® 

®® 

®® 

®® 

®® 

®® 

®® 

® 

®® 

®® 

®® 

®® 

® 

m 

®® 

®® 

®® 

®® 

m 

®®| 

®® 

®® 

®® 

■  11  ■ 

■■ 

■■ 

■ 

SES/GS- 

16/17/18 


®® 

®® 

®® 

®@ 

®® 

®® 

®® 

®® 

®® 

®® 
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■■  59.  What  is 

the  grade  level  of  vour  current  position? 

"  Grade  1 

...0 

Grade?  . 

..0 

Grade  13  ..0 

"  Grade  2 

...o 

Grades  . 

..0 

Grade  14  ..0 

"  Grade  3 

...o 

Grade  9  . 

..o 

Grade  15  ..O 

"  Grade  4 

...o 

Grade  10 

..o 

SES . 0 

■■  Grade  5 

...o 

Grade  11 

..0 

Other . O 

"  Grade  6 

...o 

Grade  12 

..o 

60.  What  is  the  pay  plan  of  your  current  position? 

GS  . O 

GM . O 

ES  (SES) . O 

Wage  grade  nonsupervisor  or  leader . O 

Wage  grade  supervisor . O 

Other  (Please  specify) . -O 


Don't  know . O 


61.  Are  you: 

Male  . O 

Female  . O 


62.  Are  you: 

African  American/not  of  Hispanic  origin . O 

Asian  Pacific  American . O 

Hispanic  . O 

Native  American . O 

White/not  of  Hispanic  origin . O 

Other  (Please  specify) . -O 


63.  How  old  are  you? 

Under  20 . O 

20-29  . 0 

30-39  . 0 

40-49  . 0 


50-54 . O 

55-59 . O 

60-64 . O 

65  or  older . O 


64.  What  is  the  series  of  your  current  position?  Please 
show  your  job  classification  series  as  a  4-digit  number 
(for  example,  show  0322  for  clerk-typists,  061 0  for 
nurses,  and  0810  for  civii  engineers),  placing  O's  in 
front  of  the  number  if  necessary,  to  make  It  four  digits. 


Write  the  numbers 
In  the  boxes. - ^ 

Then,  darken 
the  matching 
circles.  - ^ 


Return  to: 

Research  Applications,  Incorporated 
414  Hungerford  Drive,  Suite  210 
Rockville,  MD  20850-4125 
Attn:  MSPB-SCA 


®S)®® 

®iS)®® 

®|®®® 

®®®® 

®:®®® 

®®®® 

®®®® 

®:®®® 

®®®® 


65.  Which  department/agency 

Agriculture . O 

Commerce . O 

Defense 

Air  Force . O 

Army . O 

Navy . O 

Other  DOD . O 

Education . O 

Energy . O 

Environmental 
Protection  Agency. . .  .O 
General  Services 

Administration . O 

Health  and  Human 
Services . O 


do  you  currently  work  for? 

Housing  and  Urban 

Development . O 

Interior . O 

Justice . O 

Labor . O 

National  Aeronautics 

and  Space . O 

Administration . O 

Office  of  Personnel 

Management . O 

Small  Business 

Administration . O 

State . O 

Transportation . O 

Treasury . O 

Veterans  Affairs . O 

Other . O 


Please  use  the  space  below,  or  attach  additional 
sheets  as  necessary,  if  you  have  any  comments 
you  would  like  to  share  with  us  about  career 
advancement  or  workforce  diversity  in  the 

Federal  Civil  Service. 

Thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to  complete  this  questionnaire! 
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Appendix  2: 

Promotion  Rates  for  Professional  Positions,  by  Grade 
Promoted  From,  Time  Period,  Race/National  Origin,  and  Sex 

Column  labels:  M  =  Men;  W  =  Women;  and  T  =  Total 
Promotion  Rates  (in  percent) 

Asian 

African  Pacific  Native 

American  American  Hispanic  American  White 

Time  period  MWT  MWT  MWT  MWT  MWT 


Promoted  from  Grade  5 


1977-78 

82 

85 

84 

81 

75 

79 

79 

77 

79 

65 

57 

60 

77 

84 

78 

1984-85 

85 

86 

85 

95 

94 

95 

101 

99 

101 

84 

83 

84 

92 

91 

91 

1991-92 

89 

86 

87 

100 

102 

101 

85 

81 

83 

88 

116 

99 

92 

88 

90 

1993-94 

94 

85 

89 

92 

91 

92 

99 

90 

94 

90 

91 

91 

93 

89 

91 

Promoted  from 

Grade  7 

1977-78 

51 

43 

47 

61 

34 

53 

60 

43 

56 

58 

51 

54 

63 

39 

56 

1984-85 

69 

77 

73 

77 

85 

80 

83 

76 

81 

65 

66 

65 

78 

76 

78 

1991-92 

72 

68 

70 

85 

79 

83 

87 

76 

82 

75 

66 

70 

84 

72 

79 

1993-94 

73 

61 

65 

95 

74 

85 

87 

64 

75 

80 

54 

65 

81 

68 

75 

Promoted  from 

Grade  9 

1977-78 

27 

25 

26 

40 

27 

36 

45 

25 

40 

16 

7 

11 

39 

23 

35 

1984-85 

31 

36 

33 

51 

37 

46 

37 

28 

34 

25 

31 

27 

39 

31 

36 

1991-92 

37 

33 

34 

57 

38 

49 

39 

34 

37 

35 

29 

32 

43 

35 

39 

1993-94 

31 

29 

30 

48 

32 

40 

34 

32 

33 

24 

27 

26 

35 

30 

33 

Promoted  from 

Grade  11 

1977-78 

16 

16 

16 

18 

16 

18 

20 

17 

20 

15 

12 

15 

18 

17 

18 

1984-85 

16 

17 

16 

23 

21 

23 

19 

19 

19 

13 

15 

13 

17 

21 

18 

1991-92 

22 

22 

22 

28 

22 

26 

25 

20 

24 

20 

19 

20 

24 

24 

24 

1993-94 

18 

17 

18 

23 

20 

22 

19 

17 

18 

12 

15 

14 

18 

19 

18 

Promoted  from 

Grade  12 

1977-78 

11 

12 

11 

8 

11 

8 

9 

19* 

10 

12 

9* 

12 

9 

14 

9 

1984-85 

10 

14 

12 

11 

17 

12 

12 

18 

13 

10 

10 

10 

11 

17 

12 

1991-92 

12 

14 

13 

9 

14 

10 

13 

16 

13 

15 

12 

14 

11 

16 

12 

1993-94 

9 

10 

10 

7 

10 

8 

9 

14 

10 

8 

11 

9 

8 

12 

9 

Promoted  from 

Grade  13 

1977-78 

7 

8 

7 

5 

7* 

6 

5 

4* 

5 

8* 

3* 

8 

6 

9 

6 

1984-85 

7 

9 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

9 

8 

4 

10* 

5 

8 

12 

9 

1991-92 

9 

13 

11 

9 

12 

10 

10 

12 

10 

11 

19 

13 

10 

15 

11 

1993-94 

7 

8 

7 

6 

7 

6 

7 

10 

8 

9 

9 

9 

6 

9 

6 

Promoted  from 

Grade  14 

1977-78 

4 

7* 

4 

7 

ir 

8 

6 

12* 

7 

9* 

0 

9* 

5 

7 

5 

1984-85 

5 

8 

6 

8 

9 

8 

7 

5* 

7 

7* 

12* 

7* 

7 

10 

7 

1991-92 

9 

11 

10 

6 

9 

6 

10 

9 

10 

10 

11* 

10 

8 

13 

9 

1993-94 

7 

8 

7 

5 

7 

5 

6 

10 

7 

6 

9* 

7 

5 

9 

6 

*  These  percentages  may  not  be  meaningful  as  they  represent  10  or  fewer  actual  promotions  per  year. 

Source:  OPM's  Central  Personnel  Data  File,  fiscal  years  1977-78, 1984-85, 1991-92,  and  calendar  years  1993-94. 
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Appendix  3: 

Promotion  Rates  for  Administrative  Positions  by  Grade 
Promoted  From,  Time  Period,  Race/National  Origin,  and  Sex 

Column  labels:  M  =  Men;  W  =  Women;  and  T  =  Total 


Promotion  Rates  (in  percent) 


Time  period 

African 

American 

Asian 

Pacific 

American 

Hispanic 

Native 

American 

White 

M 

W 

T 

M 

W 

T 

M 

W 

T 

M 

W 

T 

M 

W 

T 

Promoted  from  Grade  5 

1977-78 

62 

70 

67 

74 

83 

79 

67 

66 

67 

28 

26 

27 

81 

77 

79 

1984-85 

69 

67 

68 

65 

64 

64 

70 

68 

69 

69 

74 

72 

70 

71 

70 

1991-92 

72 

78 

76 

74 

79 

77 

82 

79 

81 

74 

76 

75 

72 

82 

77 

1993-94 

71 

78 

76 

80 

78 

79 

74 

71 

73 

72 

62 

65 

74 

79 

77 

Promoted  from  Grade  7 

1977-78 

45 

63 

56 

50 

49 

49 

49 

54 

51 

39 

36 

37 

57 

54 

56 

1984-85 

47 

51 

50 

40 

52 

46 

53 

55 

54 

43 

36 

38 

55 

55 

55 

1991-92 

58 

66 

63 

62 

62 

62 

70 

66 

68 

57 

53 

54 

59 

63 

62 

1993-94 

52 

62 

59 

54 

57 

56 

68 

65 

67 

50 

49 

49 

54 

58 

56 

Promoted  from  Grade  9 

1977-78 

25 

33 

29 

21 

31 

25 

27 

40 

30 

21 

25 

22 

25 

30 

27 

1984-85 

25 

27 

26 

23 

29 

26 

25 

32 

27 

25 

25 

25 

28 

32 

30 

1991-92 

30 

35 

33 

31 

35 

33 

27 

34 

30 

25 

27 

26 

30 

33 

32 

1993-94 

25 

28 

27 

25 

30 

28 

23 

31 

27 

24 

24 

24 

25 

28 

27 

Promoted  from  Grade  11 

1977-78 

14 

16 

15 

11 

15 

12 

14 

14 

14 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

1984-85 

16 

17 

17 

15 

18 

16 

17 

17 

17 

13 

16 

14 

18 

21 

19 

1991-92 

19 

21 

20 

17 

22 

20 

19 

20 

19 

16 

19 

17 

19 

21 

20 

1993-94 

17 

19 

18 

15 

19 

17 

17 

18 

17 

15 

17 

16 

16 

18 

17 

Promoted  from  Grade  12 

1977-78 

8 

8 

8 

8 

13* 

8 

9 

8* 

9 

8 

8* 

8 

8 

8 

8 

1984-85 

9 

9 

9 

9 

10 

10 

10 

12 

11 

13 

14 

13 

11 

13 

12 

1991-92 

12 

13 

13 

11 

12 

11 

14 

14 

14 

12 

16 

14 

12 

14 

13 

1993-94 

9 

9 

9 

8 

9 

9 

10 

10 

10 

9 

12 

10 

8 

10 

9 

Promoted  from  Grade  13 

1977-78 

9 

6 

8 

7 

8* 

7 

9 

2* 

8 

13 

6* 

12 

9 

6 

9 

1984-85 

8 

8 

8 

9 

10 

9 

10 

10 

10 

12 

9 

11 

10 

12 

10 

1991-92 

12 

13 

12 

10 

14 

12 

12 

15 

13 

14 

13 

14 

11 

14 

12 

1993-94 

9 

8 

8 

6 

9 

7 

9 

9 

9 

10 

12 

11 

7 

8 

7 

Promoted  from  Grade  14 

1977-78 

6 

4* 

5 

3*^ 

7* 

3* 

5 

9* 

5 

5* 

5* 

5* 

5 

6 

5 

1984-85 

6 

8 

6 

7 

6* 

7 

7 

11* 

7 

10 

4* 

9 

7 

10 

8 

1991-92 

11 

12 

12 

10 

16 

11 

10 

12 

10 

11 

12 

11 

9 

12 

10 

1993-94 

8 

9 

8 

7 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8* 

8 

5 

8 

6 

*  These  percentages  may  not  be  meaningful 

as  they  represent  10  or  fewer  actual  promotions  per  year. 

Source:  OEM's  Central  Personnel  Data  File,  fiscal  years  1977-78, 1984-85, 1991-92,  and  calendar  years  1993-94. 
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Summary  of  Career  Advancement  Findings 
for  Specific  Race/National  Origin  Groups 


In  the  sections  below,  we  present  highlights  of  the 
data  collected  for  this  report,  organized  and  sum¬ 
marized  by  RNO  group.  First,  however,  we  pro¬ 
vide  some  general  findings  to  set  the  stage  for  the 
detailed  RNO  summaries  that  follow: 

•  Minorities,  with  the  exception  of  Hispanics,  are 
generally  represented  in  the  Federal  workforce 
at  rates  at  or  above  their  representation  in  the 
civilian  labor  force. 

•  The  average  grades  of  minorities  in  profes¬ 
sional  and  administrative  positions  are  lower 
than  that  for  White  men,  due  in  part  to  differ¬ 
ences  in  education  and  experience  levels  be¬ 
tween  minorities  and  White  men.  However, 
even  when  the  effect  of  these  differences  in 
education  and  experience  are  eliminated  (by 
statistically  controlling  for  these  factors),  mi¬ 
norities,  with  the  exception  of  Asian  Pacific 
American  men,  still  have  lower  average  grades 
than  White  men.  Moreover,  the  average  grade 
of  minority  women  is  even  lower  than  that  of 
minority  men. 

•  With  the  exception  of  Asian  Pacific  Americans, 
a  smaller  percentage  of  minorities  than  Whites 
in  the  Federal  workforce  have  completed  at 
least  a  bachelor's  degree. 


•  In  professional  and  administrative  positions, 
minorities  generally  receive  lower  performance 
ratings  than  Whites. 

•  The  proportion  of  Senior  Executive  Service  or 
equivalent  jobs  held  by  White  men  decreased 
from  92.5  percent  in  1978  to  73.9  percent  in 
1995.  While  minority  representation  in  execu¬ 
tive  positions  increased  from  4.8  to  11.5  percent 
during  this  period,  the  proportion  of  executive 
jobs  held  by  White  women  increased  from  2.7 
percent  to  14.6  percent. 

•  In  response  to  a  survey  question,  fewer  minor¬ 
ity  employees  than  White  employees  reported 
that  they  have  the  opportunity  to  serve  as  the 
acting  supervisor  when  the  regular  manager  is 
away  for  a  short  period  of  time. 

•  Almost  one-third  (30  percent)  of  supervisors, 
managers,  and  executives  expressed  the  view 
that  their  own  career  advancement  would  not 
be  affected  by  the  EEO  practices  they  follow  as 
a  part  of  management. 

•  In  response  to  a  survey  question  on  why  they 
were  not  selected  for  a  recent  promotion,  the 
most  common  major  reasons  cited  by  employ¬ 
ees  were  preselection  of  candidates  by  manage- 
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ment  and  the  existence  of  a  "buddy  system." 
Also,  14  to  38  percent  of  employees  said  that 
their  race  or  national  origin  was  a  major  reason 
for  their  nonselection. 

•  Another  survey  question  asked  whether  em¬ 
ployees  had  chosen  not  to  apply  for  a  position 
because  they  felt  someone  from  their  RNO 
group  had  no  chance  of  being  selected.  Some 
14  to  20  percent  of  minorities  and  9  percent  of 
Whites  said  they  had  chosen  not  to  apply  for 
jobs  for  this  reason. 

•  Among  employees  who  had  recently  applied 
for  a  promotion  and  not  been  selected,  only  8 
percent  of  these  employees  were  able  to  ask  for, 
did  ask,  and  then  did  receive  useful  feedback 
on  the  reasons  for  their  nonselection.  Some  32 
percent  of  employees  chose  not  to  ask  for  feed¬ 
back. 

African  Americans 

Attitudinal  findings  from  MSPB  survey: 

•  In  our  survey  of  Federal  employees,  African 
Americans  expressed  the  highest  levels  of  con¬ 
cern  of  any  group  about  the  presence  of  "fla¬ 
grant  or  obviously  discriminatory  practices"  in 
the  workplace,  with  fully  55  percent  saying 
that  members  of  their  group  were  subjected  to 
such  discrimination.  In  contrast,  only  4  percent 
of  Whites  had  this  view  about  discrimination 
against  African  Americans. 

•  Similarly,  while  66  percent  of  Whites  believe 
that  African  Americans  have  made  "some"  or 
"considerable"  progress  in  moving  into  top- 
level  positions,  only  36  percent  of  African 
Americans  share  this  perspective. 


•  Substantially  more  African  Americans  than 
members  of  the  other  RNO  groups  believe  that 
managers  should  consider  underrepresentation 
of  minorities  in  a  work  unit  as  one  of  the  im¬ 
portant  factors  when  making  selections  for  a 
vacancy. 

•  In  response  to  a  survey  question  asking 
whether  individuals  felt  that  they  had  hit  a 
road  block  in  their  careers  compared  to  others 
at  their  grade  level,  65  percent  of  African 
Americans  in  white-collar  jobs  answered  "Yes." 
In  comparison,  43  percent  of  Whites  said  "Yes" 
to  this  question. 

•  Regarding  reasons  why  they  believed  they  had 
not  been  selected  for  a  recent  promotion,  38 
percent  of  African  Americans  believed  that  race 
or  national  origin  discrimination  was  a  major 
factor  in  their  nonselection,  including  11  per¬ 
cent  who  reported  this  as  being  the  single  most 
important  reason  for  their  nonselection. 

•  Fewer  African  Americans  than  Whites  reported 
that  they  are  given  the  opportunity  to  serve  as 
the  acting  supervisor  (when  the  regular  boss  is 
away). 

Statistical  data: 

•  In  professional,  administrative,  technical,  and 
clerical  occupations,  the  Government  employs 
a  higher  proportion  of  African  Americans  than 
are  found  in  comparable  sectors  of  the  civilian 
labor  force. 

•  Looking  specifically  at  professional  occupa¬ 
tions  in  the  Government,  from  1978  to  1995,  Af¬ 
rican  American  representation  increased  from 
4.3  percent  of  the  workforce  to  7.7  percent. 
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while  in  administrative  occupations,  it  in¬ 
creased  from  7.7  percent  to  13.4  percent. 

•  By  grade  level,  representation  of  African 
Americans  in  professional  and  administrative 
positions  declines  steadily  the  higher  one  looks 
in  the  hierarchy  (except  at  the  SES  level  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  jobs).  In  professional  positions,  it 
declines  from  a  high  of  17  percent  at  grade  5  to 
a  low  of  4  percent  in  the  SES,  while  in  adminis¬ 
trative  ones,  it  declines  from  23  percent  at 
grade  5  to  10  percent  in  the  SES. 

•  The  average  grade  of  African  American  women 
in  professional  positions  increased  substan¬ 
tially  from  1978  to  1995  (rising  from  9.8  to  11.3), 
while  that  of  African  American  men,  which 
started  at  a  much  higher  level,  rose  much  less 
(from  11.4  to  12.0).  In  comparison,  the  average 
grade  of  White  men  in  these  positions  rose 
from  12.1  to  12.6. 

•  In  administrative  positions,  the  average  grade 
for  African  American  women  rose  from  9.9  to 
11.0,  and  for  men  from  11.1  to  11.6.  The  average 
grade  for  White  men  in  administrative  posi¬ 
tions  rose  from  11.6  to  12.1. 

•  Among  professional  positions  in  1994,  African 
Americans  filled  8.1  percent  of  nonsupervisory 
positions  but  only  5.9  of  the  supervisory  and 
managerial  positions  and  3.9  percent  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  positions.  For  administrative  occupa¬ 
tions,  the  comparable  numbers  are  14.7, 10.4, 
and  9.3  percent. 

•  From  1978  to  1995,  African  Americans  in¬ 
creased  their  representation  in  executive  posi¬ 
tions  from  202  (or  3.3  percent)  to  527  (or  7.0 
percent). 

•  In  professional  positions  at  grades  7  and  9,  Af¬ 
rican  Americans  are  promoted  at  lower  rates 


than  Whites,  while  at  other  professional  grade 
levels,  and  for  administrative  positions,  Afri¬ 
can  Americans  are  promoted  at  rates  substan¬ 
tially  equal  to  those  of  Whites. 

•  In  professional  and  administrative  positions, 
African  Americans  receive  slightly  fewer  cash 
awards  than  Whites. 

Asian  Pacific  Americans 

Attitudinal  findings  from  MSPB  survey: 

•  In  our  survey  of  Federal  employees,  21  percent 
of  Asian  Pacific  Americans  indicated  that  they 
felt  that  members  of  their  group  were  subjected 
to  "flagrant  or  obviously  discriminatory  prac¬ 
tices,"  while  only  3  percent  of  Whites  had  this 
view  about  discrimination  against  Asian  Pa¬ 
cific  Americans. 

•  In  contrast  to  attitudes  expressed  by  other  mi¬ 
nority  groups,  Asian  Pacific  Americans  and 
Whites  both  judged  the  extent  to  which  Asian 
Pacific  Americans  had  made  progress  in  mov¬ 
ing  into  top-level  positions  at  about  the  same 
level.  Specifically,  35  percent  of  Asian  Pacific 
Americans  and  38  percent  of  Whites  said  that 
Asian  Pacific  Americans  had  made  "some"  or 
"considerable"  progress  in  moving  into  such 
jobs. 

•  About  half  (49  percent)  of  Asian  Pacific  Ameri¬ 
cans  beheve  that  managers  should  consider  the 
level  of  minority  underrepresentation  in  the 
work  unit  as  one  of  the  important  factors  when 
making  a  selection  for  a  vacancy.  In  contrast, 
only  30  percent  of  Whites  agreed. 

•  In  response  to  a  survey  question  asking 
whether  individuals  felt  that  they  had  hit  a 
road  block  in  their  careers  compared  to  others 
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at  their  grade  level,  42  percent  of  Asian  Pacific 
Americans  in  white-collar  jobs  answered  "Yes/' 
In  comparison,  43  percent  of  Whites  said  'Tes" 
to  this  question. 

•  Regarding  reasons  why  they  believed  they  had 
not  been  selected  for  a  recent  promotion,  30 
percent  of  Asian  Pacific  Americans  believed 
that  race  or  national  origin  discrimination  was 
a  major  factor  in  their  nonselection,  including  5 
percent  who  reported  this  as  being  the  single 
most  important  reason  for  their  nonselection. 

Statistical  data: 

•  A  comparison  of  Asian  Pacific  American  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  civilian  labor  force  and  the 
Federal  workforce  shows  that  Asian  Pacific 
Americans  hold  a  smaller  percentage  of  admin¬ 
istrative  and  technical  jobs  in  the  Government 
than  they  do  in  other  sectors  of  the  American 
economy.  In  contrast,  they  hold  a  slightly 
larger  percentage  of  professional  and  clerical 
jobs  in  the  Federal  sector  than  they  do  in  the  ci¬ 
vilian  labor  force. 

•  Looking  specifically  at  professional  occupa¬ 
tions  in  the  Government,  from  1978  to  1995, 
Asian  Pacific  American  representation  in¬ 
creased  from  1.9  percent  of  the  workforce  to  6.1 
percent,  while  in  administrative  occupations,  it 
increased  from  1.0  percent  to  2.5  percent. 

•  By  grade  level,  representation  of  Asian  Pacific 
Americans  in  professional  and  administrative 
positions  declines  only  slightly  up  to  the  SES 
level.  In  professional  positions,  it  is  at  the  high¬ 
est  level  at  grades  12  and  15  (with  7  percent  of 
the  workforce  being  Asian  Pacific  American), 
and  at  it  lowest  level  in  the  SES  (with  slightly 
more  than  1  percent  being  Asian  Pacific  Ameri¬ 
can).  In  administrative  positions,  Asian  Pacific 
American  representation  declines  from  4  per¬ 


cent  at  grade  5  to  about  1  percent  in  the  SES. 

•  The  average  grade  of  Asian  Pacific  American 
women  in  professional  positions  increased  sub¬ 
stantially  from  1978  to  1995  (rising  from  9.9  to 
11.6),  while  that  of  Asian  Pacific  American 
men,  which  started  at  a  much  higher  level,  rose 
much  less  (from  11.8  to  12.4).  In  comparison, 
the  average  grade  of  White  men  in  these  posi¬ 
tions  rose  from  12.1  to  12.6. 

•  In  administrative  positions,  the  average  grade 
for  Asian  Pacific  American  women  rose  from 
9.7  to  10.9,  and  for  men  from  11.1  to  11.4.  The 
average  grade  for  White  men  in  administrative 
positions  rose  from  11.6  to  12.1. 

•  Among  professional  positions  in  1994,  Asian 
Pacific  Americans  filled  6.5  percent  of 
nonsupervisory  positions  but  only  4.1  percent 
of  supervisory  and  managerial  positions,  and 
1.5  percent  of  executive  positions.  For  adminis¬ 
trative  occupations,  the  comparable  numbers 
are  2.6,  2.0,  and  1.2  percent. 

•  From  1978  to  1995,  Asian  Pacific  Americans  in¬ 
creased  their  representation  in  executive  posi¬ 
tions  from  26  (or  0.4  percent)  to  100  (or  1.3 
percent). 

•  In  professional  positions,  Asian  Pacific  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  promoted  at  a  higher  rate  than  Whites 
and  other  minorities  at  the  GS-7,  9,  and  11  lev¬ 
els,  while  at  most  other  grade  levels  of  profes¬ 
sional  positions  and  all  grades  in 
administrative  positions,  Asian  Pacific  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  promoted  at  rates  about  equal  to  those 
of  Whites. 

•  In  professional  positions  at  grades  14  and  15, 
Asian  Pacific  Americans  receive  substantially 
fewer  cash  awards  than  Whites,  while  in  other 
grade  levels  (for  both  professional  and  admin- 
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istrative  positions),  the  award  rates  for  Asian 
Pacific  Americans  and  Whites  are  comparable. 

•  Asian  Pacific  Americans  have  the  highest  pro¬ 
portion  of  bachelor's  degree  holders  of  any 
RNO  group,  with  53  percent  having  such  a  de¬ 
gree  at  the  time  they  were  hired  into  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  58  percent  having  achieved  such 
a  degree  by  January  1993. 

Hispanics 

Attitudinal  findings  from  MSPB  survey: 

•  In  our  survey  of  Federal  employees,  28  percent 
of  Hispanics  indicated  that  they  felt  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  group  were  subjected  to  "flagrant 
or  obviously  discriminatory  practices,"  while 
only  3  percent  of  Whites  had  this  view  about 
discrimination  against  Hispanics. 

•  Similarly,  while  49  percent  of  Whites  believe 
that  Hispanics  have  made  "some"  or  "consid¬ 
erable"  progress  in  moving  into  top-level  posi¬ 
tions,  only  38  percent  of  Hispanics  share  this 
perspective. 

•  About  half  (51  percent)  of  Hispanics  believe 
that  managers  should  consider  the  level  of  mi¬ 
nority  underrepresentation  in  the  work  unit  as 
one  of  the  important  factors  when  making  a  se¬ 
lection  for  a  vacancy.  In  contrast,  only  30  per¬ 
cent  of  Whites  agreed  with  this  perspective. 

•  In  response  to  a  survey  question  asking 
whether  individuals  felt  that  they  had  hit  a 
road  block  in  their  careers  compared  to  others 
at  their  grade  level,  49  percent  of  Hispanics  in 
white-collar  jobs  answered  "Yes."  In  compari¬ 
son,  43  percent  of  Whites  said  "Yes"  to  this 
question. 


•  Regarding  reasons  why  they  believed  they  had 
not  been  selected  for  a  recent  promotion,  29 
percent  of  Hispanics  believed  that  race  or  na¬ 
tional  origin  discrimination  was  a  major  factor 
in  their  nonselection,  including  3  percent  who 
reported  this  as  being  the  single  most  impor¬ 
tant  reason  for  their  nonselection. 

Statistical  data: 

•  Among  all  minority  groups,  Hispanics  show 
the  greatest  disparity  between  their  representa¬ 
tion  in  the  Federal  workforce  and  their  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  civilian  labor  force.  Specifically, 
Hispanics  hold  a  smaller  percentage  of  techni¬ 
cal,  clerical,  and  blue-collar  jobs  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  than  they  do  in  other  sectors  of  the 
American  economy.  In  professional  and  admin¬ 
istrative  occupations,  Hispanics  hold  about  the 
same  percentage  of  jobs  in  the  Federal  sector  as 
they  do  in  the  civilian  labor  force. 

•  Looking  specifically  at  professional  occupa¬ 
tions  in  the  Government,  from  1978  to  1995, 
Hispanic  representation  increased  from  1 .5  per¬ 
cent  of  the  workforce  to  3.7  percent,  while  in 
administrative  occupations,  it  increased  from 
2.4  percent  to  5.1  percent. 

•  By  grade  level,  representation  of  Hispanics  in 
professional  and  administrative  positions  de¬ 
clines  fairly  steadily  the  higher  one  looks  in  the 
hierarchy.  In  professional  positions,  Hispanic 
representation  declines  from  a  high  of  6  per¬ 
cent  at  grade  5  to  a  low  of  about  1  percent  in 
the  SES,  while  in  administrative  positions,  His¬ 
panic  representation  declines  from  9  percent  at 
grade  5  to  about  3  percent  in  the  SES. 

•  The  average  grade  of  Hispanic  women  in  pro¬ 
fessional  positions  increased  substantially  from 
1978  to  1995  (rising  from  9.6  to  11.2),  while  that 
of  Hispanic  men,  which  started  at  a  much 
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higher  level,  rose  much  less  (from  11.4  to  12.1). 
In  comparison,  the  average  grade  of  White 
men  in  these  positions  rose  from  12.1  to  12.6. 

•  In  administrative  positions,  the  average  grade 
for  Hispanic  women  rose  from  9.3  to  10.8  and 
for  men  from  10.8  to  11.4.  The  average  grade 
for  White  men  in  administrative  positions  rose 
from  11.6  to  12.1. 

•  Among  professional  positions  in  1994,  Hispan- 
ics  filled  3.9  percent  of  nonsupervisory  posi¬ 
tions  but  only  2.9  percent  of  the  supervisory 
and  managerial  positions  and  1.1  percent  of  ex¬ 
ecutive  positions.  For  administrative  occupa¬ 
tions,  the  comparable  numbers  are  5.4,  4.5,  and 
3.1  percent. 

•  From  1978  to  1995,  Hispanics  increased  their 
representation  in  executive  positions  from  57 
(or  0.9  percent)  to  174  (or  2.3  percent). 

•  In  most  professional  and  administrative  posi¬ 
tions,  Hispanics  are  promoted  at  rates  substan¬ 
tially  equal  to  those  of  Whites.  (At  grade  7  in 
administrative  occupations,  Hispanics  are  pro¬ 
moted  at  a  rate  higher  than  that  of  Whites.) 

•  In  professional  positions  at  grades  14  and  15 
and  in  administrative  positions  at  grades  9 
through  15,  Hispanics  receive  substantially 
fewer  cash  awards  than  Whites. 

Native  Americans 

Attitudinal  findings  from  MSPB  survey: 

•  In  our  survey  of  Federal  employees,  19  percent 
of  Native  Americans  indicated  that  they  felt 
that  members  of  their  group  were  subjected  to 
"flagrant  or  obviously  discriminatory  prac¬ 
tices,"  while  only  5  percent  of  Whites  had  this 


view  about  discrimination  against  Native 
Americans. 

•  The  proportion  of  Whites  and  other  minorities 
who  believe  that  Native  Americans  have  made 
progress  in  moving  into  top-level  positions  is 
actually  smaller  than  the  proportion  of  Native 
Americans  themselves  who  believe  they  have 
made  progress.  Specifically,  only  22  percent  of 
Whites  (and  24  percent  of  other  minorities)  be¬ 
lieve  that  Native  Americans  have  made 
"some"  or  "considerable"  progress  in  moving 
into  top-level  positions,  while  28  percent  of  Na¬ 
tive  Americans  have  this  perspective. 

•  Somewhat  more  than  one-third  (37  percent)  of 
Native  Americans  believe  that  managers 
should  consider  the  level  of  minority 
underrepresentation  in  the  work  unit  as  one  of 
the  important  factors  when  making  a  selection 
for  a  vacancy.  In  contrast,  only  30  percent  of 
Whites  agreed  with  this  perspective. 

•  In  response  to  a  survey  question  asking 
whether  individuals  felt  that  they  had  hit  a 
road  block  in  their  careers  compared  to  others 
at  their  grade  level,  45  percent  of  Native 
Americans  in  white-collar  jobs  answered  "Yes." 
In  comparison,  43  percent  of  Whites  said  "Yes" 
to  this  question. 

•  Regarding  reasons  why  they  believed  they  had 
not  been  selected  for  a  recent  promotion,  22 
percent  of  Native  Americans  believed  that  race 
or  national  origin  discrimination  was  a  major 
factor  in  their  nonselection,  including  4  percent 
who  reported  this  as  being  the  single  most  im¬ 
portant  reason  for  their  nonselection. 

Statistical  data: 

•  A  comparison  of  Native  American  representa¬ 
tion  in  the  civilian  labor  force  and  the  Federal 
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workforce  shows  that  Native  Americans  hold  a 
higher  percentage  of  white-collar  jobs  in  the 
Government  than  they  do  in  other  sectors  of 
the  American  economy. 

•  Employment  of  Native  American  in  profes¬ 
sional  and  administrative  occupations  in¬ 
creased  substantially  from  1978  to  1995,  but  not 
nearly  as  markedly  as  for  other  minority 
groups. 

•  Looking  specifically  at  professional  occupa¬ 
tions  in  the  Government  from  1978  to  1995,  Na¬ 
tive  American  representation  increased  from 
0.7  percent  of  the  workforce  to  1.2  percent, 
while  in  administrative  occupations,  it  in¬ 
creased  from  1.1  percent  to  1.3  percent. 

•  By  grade  level,  representation  of  Native  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  professional  and  administrative  posi¬ 
tions  declines  steadily  the  higher  one  looks  in 
the  hierarchy.  In  professional  positions.  Native 
American  representation  declines  from  a  high 
of  6  percent  at  grade  5  to  a  low  of  about  0.5 
percent  in  the  SES,  while  in  administrative  po¬ 
sitions,  Native  American  representation  de¬ 
clines  from  2  percent  at  grade  5  to  about  1 
percent  in  the  SES. 

•  The  average  grade  of  Native  American  women 
in  professional  positions  increased  substan¬ 
tially  from  1978  to  1995  (rising  from  8.9 — 
which  was  substantially  lower  than  the 
average  for  any  other  RNO-  or  gender-group — 
to  10.4,  which  is  still  the  lowest  of  any  RNO's 
or  gender  group's  average).  Native  American 
men,  who  started  at  a  much  higher  average 
grade  level  than  Native  American  women,  also 
experienced  a  substantial  growth  in  their  aver¬ 
age  grade  during  this  time  period,  rising  from 
10.8  to  11.7.  In  comparison,  the  average  grade 
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of  White  men  in  professional  positions  rose 
from  12.1  to  12.6. 

•  In  administrative  positions,  the  average  grade 
for  Native  American  women  rose  from  8.8 
(again,  the  lowest  of  any  group's  average)  to 
10.7,  while  for  Native  American  men,  their  av¬ 
erage  grade  rose  from  11.0  to  11.8.  The  average 
grade  for  White  men  in  administrative  posi¬ 
tions  rose  from  11.6  to  12.1. 

•  Among  professional  positions  in  1994,  Native 
Americans  filled  0.9  percent  of  nonsupervisory 
positions,  1.0  percent  of  the  supervisory  and 
managerial  positions,  but  only  0.5  percent  of 
executive  positions.  For  administrative  occupa¬ 
tions,  the  comparable  numbers  are  1.3, 1.6,  and 
1.1  percent. 

•  From  1978  to  1995,  Native  Americans  increased 
their  representation  in  executive  positions  from 
16  (or  0.3  percent)  to  60  (or  0.8  percent). 

•  In  both  professional  and  administrative  posi¬ 
tions  at  grades  7  and  9  and  at  grade  11  in  pro¬ 
fessional  positions.  Native  Americans  are 
promoted  at  lower  rates  than  Whites,  while  at 
most  other  grade  levels  in  these  occupational 
categories.  Native  Americans  are  promoted  at 
rates  substantially  equal  to  those  of  Whites. 
During  1993-94,  Native  Americans  in  adminis¬ 
trative  positions  at  grade  13  were  promoted  at 
a  higher  rate  than  Whites. 

•  In  professional  positions  at  all  grade  levels  and 
in  grades  12-15  in  administrative  occupations. 
Native  Americans  receive  substantially  fewer 
cash  awards  than  Whites.  Only  at  grades  9  and 
11  in  administrative  positions  are  the  award 
rates  between  Native  Americans  and  Whites 
basically  comparable. 
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Whites 

Attitudinal  findings  from  MSPB  survey: 

•  In  response  to  a  survey  question  about  the 
presence  of  "flagrant  or  obviously  discrimina¬ 
tory  practices"  against  each  of  the  minority 
groups  in  the  w-orkplace,  very  few  Whites  (3  to 
5  percent)  expressed  the  view  that  this  type  of 
behavior  occurs.  This  was  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  views  of  minorities;  in  particular,  55  per¬ 
cent  of  African  Americans  believe  that  their 
group  was  subject  to  flagrant  or  obviously  dis¬ 
criminatory  practices,  versus  the  4  percent  of 
Whites  who  shared  this  belief  concerning  Afri¬ 
can  Americans. 

•  In  response  to  a  survey  question  asking 
whether  individuals  felt  that  they  had  hit  a 
road  block  in  their  careers  compared  to  others 
at  their  grade  level,  43  percent  of  Whites  in 
white-collar  jobs  answered  "Yes."  In  compari¬ 
son,  minority  group  members  said  "Yes"  to 
this  question  at  rates  of  42  to  65  percent. 

•  In  response  to  a  survey  question  asking  em¬ 
ployees  who  had  not  been  selected  for  a  recent 
promotion  why  they  thought  they  had  not  got¬ 
ten  the  job,  14  percent  of  Whites  indicated  that 
their  race  or  national  origin  was  a  major  factor 
in  their  nonselection.  Included  in  these  re¬ 
sponses  were  3  percent  of  Whites  who  said  that 
their  race  or  national  origin  was  the  single 
most  important  reason  for  their  nonselection. 

Statistical  data: 

•  A  comparison  of  White  representation  in  the  ci¬ 
vilian  labor  force  and  the  Federal  workforce 
shows  that  Whites  hold  a  smaller  percentage  of 
white-collar  jobs  in  the  Federal  Government 
than  they  do  in  other  sectors  of  the  American 
economy.  The  level  of  representation  of  White 


men  versus  White  women  varies  substantially, 
however,  among  different  job  categories  (e.g., 
professional,  administrative,  technical,  and 
clerical). 

•  The  proportion  of  jobs  held  by  White  men  in 
the  professional  and  administrative  jobs  de¬ 
clined  substantially  from  1978  to  1995.  Specifi¬ 
cally,  White  men  declined  from  83.5  percent  of 
the  professional  workforce  to  59.4  percent,  and 
from  71.8  percent  of  the  administrative 
workforce  to  49.9  percent.  Nevertheless,  there 
was  actually  a  small  increase  in  the  number  of 
White  men  employed  in  these  types  of  posi¬ 
tions  over  the  17-year  period.  In  1978, 446,700 
White  men  were  employed  in  professional  and 
administrative  positions,  while  by  1995  the 
number  had  risen  to  461,500. 

•  During  this  same  time  period,  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  White  women  and  minorities  increased. 
In  the  professional  workforce,  the  proportion 
of  White  women  rose  from  8.1  percent  to  21.9 
percent,  while  minorities  increased  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate  by  about  10  percentage  points  from  8.4 
percent  to  18.7  percent.  For  administrative  po¬ 
sitions,  the  representation  of  White  women  in¬ 
creased  from  16.1  percent  to  27.8  percent,  while 
minorities  increased  about  10  percentage 
points  from  12.2  percent  to  22.3  percent. 

•  From  1978  to  1995,  the  average  grade  of  White 
men  in  professional  and  administrative  posi¬ 
tions  increased  by  about  0.5  of  a  grade  in  both 
categories  (from  12.1  to  12.6,  and  11.6  to  12.1, 
respectively),  while  the  average  grade  of  White 
women  increased  by  1.8  grades  in  professional 
positions  (from  9.8  to  11.6)  and  1.4  grades  in 
administrative  ones  (from  9.9  to  11.3).  In  both 
categories.  White  women  and  minorities  of 
both  sexes  still  have  lower  average  grades  than 
White  men. 
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•  During  1978-1994,  while  the  proportion  of 
Whites  in  various  categories  of  professional 
and  administrative  positions  declined.  Whites 
continued  to  hold  a  disproportionate  share  of 
supervisory  and  managerial  positions.  In  1994, 
although  Whites  held  about  81  percent  of 
nonsupervisory  professional  jobs  and  76  per¬ 
cent  of  nonsupervisory  administrative  jobs, 
they  held  86  percent  and  82  percent  of  the  su¬ 
pervisory  and  managerial  jobs  in  these  two  cat¬ 
egories. 

•  Looking  at  executive  positions  from  all  PATCO 
categories  together.  White  representation  de¬ 
clined  from  95.2  percent  to  88.5  percent  from 
1978  to  1995.  The  proportion  of  White  male 
representation  dropped  from  92.5  percent  in 
1978  9to  73.9  percent  by  1995.  During  this  same 
span,  the  proportion  of  White  women  in¬ 
creased  from  2.7  percent  to  14.6  percent. 


•  In  professional  positions.  Whites  during  the  2 
year  period  1993-94  were  promoted  at  rates 
equal  to  or  greater  than  minorities  at  all  grade 
levels  with  the  exception  of  Asian  Pacific 
Americans  at  grades  7,  9,  and  11.  At  these 
grade  levels,  Asian  Pacific  Americans  were 
promoted  at  somewhat  higher  rates  than 
Whites.  In  administrative  positions.  Whites 
were  promoted  at  equivalent  rates  to  minori¬ 
ties  except  for  Hispanics  at  grade  7  and  Native 
Americans  at  grade  13. 

•  Looking  at  cash  awards.  Whites  during  1994 
consistently  received  these  awards  at  rates  that 
equaled  or  exceeded  those  for  minorities  at  all 
grades  levels  in  both  professional  and  adminis¬ 
trative  positions. 
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